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(‘' Hf WILL COME TO-MOBBOW,” SAID CLEO; ‘'BUT I CANNOT BEAR BE SHOULD LOOK UPON THE WRECK OF MY OLD sir! '’j 


THe FAMILY CURSE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Tae little Breton church was fall of wor- 
sbippers; the candles were lit; the paste 
jewellery bedecking the virgin shone with 
meretricious glow, and the heavy scent of 
flowers and incense was almost sickening. It 
Wad & > saint’s day, and all the people of 
the litile town were making holiday. 

Later there was to bea grand procession of 
the faithful, and an i of the supposed 
saint would be carried before it through the 
narrow and noisome streets, and the whole 
Proceedings would conclude with dance and 
song. Bat vow every one was devont, save 
the young Englishman who was standing in a 
darkened corner, and watching all that passed, 
With eyes fall of amusement. 

Presently a priest came down tbe aisle, 
pausing to whisper worda of admonition or 





comfort to the white-capped women and em- 
barrassed-looking men. 

He hesitated a moment before addressing 
&@ young girl whose dress proclaimed her Eng. 
lish and a lady, and this drew the watoher's 
attention to the kneeling figure. He could 
not hear what the priest said, bat he saw the 
sudden uplifting of the bowed head, caught a 
glimpse of a pale, beautifal face, and soft 
brown eyes grown suddenly defiant, and low- 
toned a3 was her reply it reached him where 
he stood, for her voice was singularly pure 
and clear, 

‘Leave me alone; I want quiet—let me 
pray in my own way.” 

The prieat stood a moment half-abashed, 
half.angry; then he placed his hands upon 
her shoulders with a gently familiar touch. 
The colour leapt high into the pale, patrican 
face, for many curious glances were directed 
towards her; then with a swift movement she 
freed herself from his detaining grasp. 

‘*How dare you touch me!” she said, and, 
gathering her skirts about her, tried to make 
her way out. She was very young, and very 
nervous, now that her anger had spent itself, 
BMUS» 





and seeing this her countryman followed her ; 
and when bewildered by her surroundings, not 
knowing whether to go forward or return to 
her seat, he advanced, 

“‘ Let me take you out,” he said deferentially ; 
“ the crush ie horrible, but I think I can 
manage it, if you will only trast to my 
guidance.”’ 

The frightened glance she cass upon him 
startled him; it seemed to tell how little ac- 
customed she was to kindness or courtesy, de- 
apite her evident birth and breeding. 

Shrinking from him, she said in a low, 
hurried voice, ‘‘ Thank you, I can easily get 
out by myself.” 

The young man fell into the rear, feeling a 
trifle anubbed bat not defeated, and presently, 
when he saw that all the girl's efforts to win 
her way out were vain, he sgain addressed her. 

‘You really cannot manage alone; and I 
will leave you, if you wish, as soon as you are 
safely through the porch," 

Tais time, with a timid word of thanks, she 
accepted hie « ffr, and in a little while, owing 
to the Englishman's muscular prowess, they 
had quitted the charch. Bi the etreete were 
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woree, so fill were they of laughing, | couch, sipping her chocdlate, her handsome fis obWiously unfair, espedially as Enid and Mre. 
chatteding folks. 4 oe fair tie oe Se exactly geod to look upon/be- ee never*have been friends." 
‘But the widow looke good-tempered,” said 


* Have you g0? far to go?’ tke young man 
asked; his companion gave the name of her 
hotel, 

“ Why, that is through the thick of theorowd ; 
the-procession passes that way ; it would be 
wiser to accept my escort. You need not 
know me after to-night, We are both birds 
of passage and shall probably not meet 
again.’ 

‘* You are very good to me,” the girl gaid, 
in a low faint voice, “and—and I am 
frightened of the noise and rush sround. I 
ought not to bave left the hotel. But I was 
tired of doing nothing, and often when I have 
passed the little church I have thought how 
quiet snd peaceful it seemed—and I wanted to 


ay 

‘You only chose an unfortunate night for 
your vetiture; usually it is very deserted, 
Please give me your hand ; wemmust keep close 
together unless we with to ba -parted,’”’ and 
drawing her slender fingera'within his arm he 
began to pilot her through the very devious 
and crowded streets, They didnot talk much, 
the noise around was too great to allow that, 
and the young man was basy with his own 
thoughts, 

He was wondering why so beautifal 6 girl, 
living in evident afilaence, dsonld wear 50 
sorrowfal and hunted an expression; and eheon 
her part was orily anxious for the moment to 
artive when she might safely diemisa her 
ezcort. After what seemed aimiest a century 
to her, they reached the hotel, «and there 
pausing, the girl said, “ You bave been most 
Kind.to me, and I thank you heartily.” 

She looked so beautiful ander the sétt 
light of the*moon that come impulse com- 
peiled the young man to ray, “I hope we 
ehall meet again; and as a testimonial of 
respectability I beg to.tender'you my card.” 

She took'ts- without so-much as giancing at 
ii, and iPheshoped she'would give bim any in- 
ee Goncerning hemelf he was mis- 
taken. 

Sho merély said, in tones which, despite 
their gentleness, were cold;— 





* Your-ccurtesy has made me your debtor, | 


Tasnk you again, and good- night,” and ‘then 
sbe was gone, 

Bat someting of her remained, a hand. 
kerchief flattered from her dress to the ground. 
The young man, possessing himself of it, read 
under the moonlight the one word “ Enid.” It 
Was & pretty name worthy of its owner. Some 
day, perhaps, he would restore her-lost.property 
toher. What an unfortunate thing it was 
thst he muet return to England tomorrow! 
And up in her own room the girl glanced idly 
nt the card she held. Is bore the insorip- 
tiov,— 

Kennets Bane, 


Lincoln's Inn Fields, 


Then searcely giving him another thought, 
she went down to join her stepmother, ‘Mrs, 
Delaval glanced carelessly st her as she 
entered, she did not even ask her to socount 
for hor long absence; but as she sank intoa 
chair, eaid, coldly,— 

“ I hops you have everything iu readiness, 
Enid. ‘We start quite early in the morning. 
‘There ‘ia no use in remaining hére, since you 
have offended Monéieur De Frene by your ex- 
cessively rude rejection, You are perfecriy 
idiotic with regard to your admirers.” 

Enid made no response, only ‘the sweet 
mouth which before had been so gentle,grew 
very stern, and the dark eyes gleamed with a 
strange light, Under her heavy white lids Mra. 
Delaval watched her, hating ‘her all the while 
that she was so much leswduoctile thanshe had 
betieved. . 

The lady was a handsome blonde, with large 
languishing blue eyes. She ‘was graceful in 
figure and movement, soft of voice, at leaat in 
pablic, and in the prime of beauty. She was 
not more than thirty, and she really looked 
younger, Agshe Isy back on her ltxurfous 





osuse she Gropped her mask When alone with 
the girl who was left solély to her, guatdian-. 
ship and meroy. 


“TI cannot uniferstand why you > ~ 


meets my friends, why yoa treat them 

such marked disdain,’ she said, presently, 
‘‘T hope that I am capable of choosing my 
associates with discretion.” 

Tie pale face turned upon her wore & very 
proud look. 

‘* You force these men upon me,” Enid said, 
ioily. ‘You are anxious to be free of me. I 
am ashamed again and sgain every day by 
your too obvious mar wavres to be rid of me, 
I will have nothing to say to them.” 

Mrs. Delaval laughed lightly. 

“ You are such s prude, and you would have 
me believe that you discourage your little 
court of admirers, Nonsenselmen do not 
follow one persiatenily without some slight 
encouragement,” 

Enid was standing now, her lithe young 
figure drawn to its extremest height. Even 
then she was emall beside this dsome, 
smiling woman. 

‘*I bave never encouraged attention from 
any man, You cannot truthfully say I have. 
I hate your friends one and all.” 

“ That is a nice and Obristian‘like feéling, 
and, as heroics bore me, I would-be glad if you 
‘would go to your room at ones,” 

Without a word Ecid cbeyed.;.ehe “was 
soarcély eighteen and was wholly inther’ttep- 
mother’s. power, and revolt ‘seonteil<all ‘in 
vain, 

Doe next mording:a téim vessel sailed for 
England, beating With it Mw. and Miss 
Doelaval, alzo.a\youngaman Who was chatting 
ima pleasant desultoryfashion with a little 


Vaily, who seomedabedittely reveiling in the 
keen wvestinirant @be Mapping of the waves 
Bhout'the veusel, 


“Pam never@iok,”"@he said, withis smiling | , 


| Kenneth, withthe tolerance men usually show 

to beautiful women, “‘and Mr. Delaval may 

bave had some very good reason for disposing 
his: in-his own-fashion." 

Little Mrs. Forbes smiled in a superior 

way. 

“I expected you would say something of 
the kind, Oleo Delaval is very handsome and 
clever.” 

‘That is not like you,” he retorted, 
 Sneers are foreign to your nature.” 

The grey eyes flashed a quick half.scornfc! 
glance at him; then Mrs. Forbes sail, 
lightly, — 

‘* Somuch for a man’s discernment. Why, 
my dear lad, I am nothing if not sarcastic. I 
enjoy nothing so much as picking my dear 
friends to pieoes—tfact,” with a gey little nod, 
and:then she added, quickiy, ‘' Here is Enid. 
Waitshere, and I will bring:her to you. The 
ceremony of introduction shall be performed 
with all. due pomp.” 

She darted away, and in a moment more 
was guested with evident warmth by Mise 
Domseminestemapcmaning ber saqente’ 

ing her " 
ence withiliim. iHewould tell by Mra. Forbes’ 
g ‘her to do so, and 


“(Doss whe “take sme for a scoundrelly 
adventurer thatéhe willmatknow me? Why 
‘on — ote Forbes — her 
usual tact and aeesprnoae an answer?'’ 

Then he saw that-hie friend had captured 
‘her victim, but her evident réluctance to know 
him was still vexing*him, and{his manner was 
constrained as he submitted to.an introduction. 
Mise Delaval bowad, and ‘murmured a few 
words coldly, and ‘ten “dft ‘Mra. Forbes 


entirely to enter ‘She her- 
self stood looking’ tthemwea, her face 
declaring nothing af ‘titougiits. When 


6 answered‘onl ydimmronosy lable. 


look at the youngitéltew. ‘'If I ad badths | 09 farge time waa \postible, «and, spart from 
her an 


fortane to be’ bommraiman, I would haveibeen ‘her beauty, Mr. 


avwailor: I loveithe‘wes. And how nice ifiato 
mect you! Redlly, Kenneth, I dared not‘hops 
for such a 4reat,”’ 

She wasthirty, only five years ‘his senior ; 
but she adopted such a pretty 
manner with‘Him that she seemed to wet her. 
selfmiles and miles away from shim in — 
of.age, and’amiongst his circle of fair B 
‘#here was no one he esteemed so highly as 
Mrs. Mathilde Forbes. 


‘It ia jast aegreat a plessnre to find you) 


areto be my fon,’’ he ‘responded, with 
almost boyish frankness. ‘‘ You're always 

a jolly companion. On! I say, look there ! 
Taat girl is lovely, or would be if she did not 
wear such an anxious expression, I met her 
last night.” 

“That,” said Mra. Forbes, ‘‘ is Eaid Delaval. 
T'know her'well. She-has not seenus, Ah! 
jast aa I thought, she has: gone downto Garice 
attendance npon her exquisite stepmother, who 
isan awfal sailor; but'she ‘ill come mp ‘pre- 
tently. And now tell‘me how and whers ‘you 
mets her.” 

She spoke impericusly,; and balf laughingly 
Kenneth obeyed her command, not even con- 
osaling the'fact that hie attentions had seemed 
unpleasant tothe young lady, and he concluded 
with the rematk,— 

* Bat you donot really mean‘that ‘her com. 
panion is her stepmother? I shouldway she'is 


matrenly | 7 


s the stewartiesa brought 
hera message fromiher motiver\snd she ‘went 
‘bastily away; then Mrs, Porbes, turning 
dickly-towards Kenneth,;said;— 

“IT -snow joes witet . In 
‘your own ‘mind you are wwonfiemming Enid 

asa ste 
“Has Blijah’s mentle @escsided upor 
you?” he retorted, with an emiWarraszed 
laugh. 
No, I don't cultivate the art of prophecy ; 
*bat-a woman generally can gather & man’s 
‘thoughts from his face. Enid Delaval is a most 
gifted girl, and so, my good friend, your judg- 
ment is-at-fault. Shy, she may be, and the 
troubles of her life have made her older than 
her years ; but if you do not end by liking her 
immensely, I shall quarrel with you.” 

“Then I will jae to ‘like her im- 
mensely ;’ and if she disappoints me, I shall 
blame you.” 

Before the “brief voyege was over he saw 
Enid again. This time shey were alone, and 
he expressed a hope-that Mrs. Delaval’s con- 
dition had improved. 

“Oh, yes, mamms always recovers when 
within sight ofland,”” Evid answered, “but it 
is really dreadfal how she suffers on sea.” 

“You apparently escspe «all unplessant- 


ness. 
“Il oh, yes? I am neveroeiok, I love 


no liter than myself.” nothing co well a8 @ sailing veavel,”’ 


Mrz, Forbes laughed. 


“ You wre ‘like ‘Mire. Forbesin that re- 


‘She is precitely my sge, although she | spect. 


looka younger; old ‘Mr, Delaval committed 
the mistake of marrying a woman thirty years 
hia janior, But to the Jacthe war positively 
infatuated with her, and I must say that ‘his 
will was a most iniqditons one. By it, Enid 
ia left tothe sole care of her ther, not 
attaining her msjority until ‘her twenty-third 
birthday, And if she marries withont Mrs. 
Delaval's' congen$ she loses every farthicg she 
poveesser, and the elder lady takes all, That 





“Yes, Tent Mrs. Forbes just the nicest 
woman you know? Is is quite impossible to 
believe’sho'oan cver grow old, and-she iasuch 
a foyal friend.” 

She looked so'radiant, speaking titna of the 
little woman, she #0 cass away her ordinary 
reverve, that the young man looked at ber with 
admiration. rm 

‘You are greatly attached to our main 
friend?” 
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‘t There.is no one I love:so well; bai, unfor- 
tunately, we do not.meet.olten, Mrs. Eorbes 
prefers-the country, and,.mamms likes town: 
life.beat.” 

‘| Who takes my name in«vain?"’ oried ia 
gay, soft voice. ‘Ah, Haidjsit ‘issyou land! 
do you. know that we aresmeartly home? Are: 


you going back to the Kensingten flav?’’ and 


stood Mra. Forbes.emiling at them. 

‘| Tam. sorry tosay werare ;;you, of course, 
will ran down to Desrholare.and -s0-we #hall 
lose you, -You are just a-will.o.the-wisp.”' 

‘‘Lam.not to. Deerholme.-jast- yet; I 
have my mood on,..and I -shall :be' 
almoat,within»a stone's throw of yeu. Oh! I 
promise you that you will soon be weary of 
me, you.will.aee.me.so often.” 

‘‘ Never too often,” and then, the Jight:-and 
colour died out.of Enid's face and eyesas her 

er. ed. She was leo pale, 
bat exqui ly. beautifal,and was: dressed in 
daintiest garments; she met Mrs. Forbes’ 
cordially, although, indeed, that distle. laity 
treated her with soant courtesy,. and~very 
reluctantly introduced her to her favonrite 
Kennzeth, 

Ih was the firat time the young -man-had 
met a woman of Cleo Delaval’s stamp,-and 
her. beau$y, her.grace, her.soft,. sweet manner 
all impzessed him favourably. Really, che 
thonght-his old friend and Miss. Delaval..were 
very prejudiced, and he exerted  himupelf .to 
precc ane anas success that.at parting Mrs. 
Dela * oT, 

‘We shall be quite settled in two-or. three 
days, and, if you.will.call.npen as, I .shall be 
glad” she had drawn from ‘him .all he 
incidenta. of his first meeting. with. Eaid, ‘I 
have. not the slightest doubt -you-are thinking 
metertibly:informal. suppose I.am, Haid 
aiudies the ieties, ‘and oceasionally 
lectures. me with regard to:them—bnut I am 
afraid, Sante my years, and. I am, getting 
horribly old,,I.rever shall learn-40 .consalt 
Mrz..Grandy." 

She:laughed lightly aa ahe spoke, fi a 
miréhfal glauce.at.him. - a 

“If we are to.be friends at alJ, Mr. Barr, 
you anust take me ag I am, with -all.my 
imperfectiona on my head; . Enid will. atone 
for my eamgggs oe with. a glanee at her 


stepdaughter, Bat Delaval stood apart ; 
her face had lost its radiance, and her eyes 
had grown hard. 

The. widow sighed 


* Poor shild!” she said, soarcely above a 
whispsr, ‘‘peor child! Ab, Mr. Barr, you 
do a comprehend the ‘difficulties of my 
position.” 

He began to murmar .some- sympathetic 
response, but Mrs, Forbes, who -had hitherto 
kept silence, broke in .with -that exasperating 
little langh.of hers. 

‘“ Diffionlties agree with you, Mrs. Delaval, 
for. really I could not convince Mr, Barr. that 
you and.I are of an age—we are getting quite 
passée,”’ 

Never had Kenneth liked his old friericeo 
little as at:thats moment ;. he. had believed her 
quite incapable of malice, and-now he glanced 
quickly at the widow for some sign of resent- 
ment, but saw none, 

With aamile, she said,— 

‘“‘ You are right and I must. begin to-adopt 
the matronly style; bat.it-is bard to let.one's 
youth and early womanhoad. slig-by.” 

Enid did not-again join then; neither did 
she, at parting, add to her mother’s invite by 
word or look, and. Kenneth, it-the.sroth must 
be told, was angry with her. They parted. 
with greatest frigidity, he going his way -with 
Mes. Forbes. whore heuselay in the route he 
must.take. 

‘‘ Well?” she said,Iaconieally. ; 

“ Well? What?” heanswered, perversely. 

“Oh, yousknow what. I would say? What 
ig your opinion of our new friends?” 

_‘‘ Misa Delaval ia very beautiful ; bat-she ia 
dizappointing ; her manner ia zepollant.” 

“To avoid argument, I will let that pase— 
aud the fair widow?” 


+3 


‘‘\ Lthiak she isa lovely-and kindly woman 
placed in-s ornel position,” 

‘* Pat. is jast lite a man,’ retorted bis 
companion, ‘“ You are all-ready “to rise in 
Gefence of women ag fair.as Oleo Delaval! 
‘What a power: beanty is!" 

-Heiloeked atcher bali: regretfully. 

‘1 did: not-think:you:conla-be so ankind,”’ 

See laughed contenrptuously, 

‘‘ ¥en don't-dmowome very well yet—and 
‘perhaps, I am jealous of Cleo’s superior 
-atteactions, I-will get:down here, and if you 
care: not, too-busy, Tishall be pleased to see you 
raa-early-as you choose to:morrow,’’ 

\A- moment later she had entered ‘ber home, 
and, throwing aside: bonnet and cloak with the 
roarelesensss of webild,:-went up tocther stady, 
for Mra, Forbes was a great light in the 
‘literary world. .She gave ene swift plance 
‘round ; sthere.wae-a note on the table, she read 
ot with’ a little hardening ofthe lipe. 


J could not wait longerffor your return ; 
gone tothe clab. 
© Ancnig.” 


S20 .tore it across, tossing the fragments 
»into the fender,.and she:smiled as she said 
-aloud, “ Bodikea:man;’’bat/her amile toone 
‘who read between the lines ‘was sadder than 
any tears, 


OHAPTER It. 


Mas Foapts- was at Deerhelme, ber lord and 
Master-hav ~@ »eadden and vidlent 
_pasaion for -his country ‘residence; and the 
\wicked little. woman ¢miled as she wrote 
‘Kenneth Barr.to ran down fora fewdaya. 


Galling frequently upen the Delavate ; #he was 
convinced that. the elder lady was obtaining 
fe great influence over. him,andwhesaid with 
savage clenching ‘of: her teeth, — 

‘If he were ‘let alone, :-he would: suceamb 
avholly. to ‘Hnid ;. a8 it -is, he reallydoes not 
know which woman he prefers, asd:as 
‘ young man’s fancy lightly turne to'thonghts 
of love,’ it is my duty to see thatidlove ie of the 
‘sind to insure his bappineea.”’ 

So she:begged Enid of her-etepmother, who 
was willing to let her go, having made 
. arrangements for herown pleasure ;' aud then, 
when they were comfortably settled, and Enid 
very-happy, forthey saw Hitle of Mr. Ferbes; 
she wrote to Kenneth. 

He-reached Desrholme ona Saturday, pro- 
testing he waa glad to leave town - behind, 
although he must-retarn on Monday. 

‘Bat,’ he’ added, ‘*I wiil be pled to ron 
down once a week if -you' will have me ;"’ and 
smiling over the euccses of. her plot, the little 

iy led'him ont:into-the plewsant gardens, 
where they found Exid—such a changed Hnid, 

All. ber shyness: and reserve: had: vanished, 
‘and Kenneth’s heart. throbbed faster than it 
should as he. teak her-litele hand in his. 

Even when -Mes. ‘Forbes Jeft them atone 
together, she showed none:of the ‘painful re. 
serve whieh at once ‘repelled and allored him. 
Bhe talked..brightly:and-well ;-ske used snch 
quaint, humerous turns of speech, that 
Kenneth found himself, wondering and:smiling 
over them, 

He. made no reference to Mra, Delaval, or 
-fo-her ordinary every-day life—it was 50 
pisasant to fied her gay. They wandered 
fromthe gardens:to- ibe adjacent meadows, 
‘where Enid gathered: handfal of frail blue 
-apeedwell, 

‘sAnd what are these?” asked Kenneih, 
toushing them lightly. ‘I confess I sm a 
perfect ignoramus with regard*to botany.” 

“These,” said Enid, amiling, ‘‘are what 
the Devon people call ‘angeis' eyes,’ bat 
Mra. Forbss has a.different mame for them ; 
she-calls them ‘man's faith,’ because a breath 
of wind destroys them.” 

Mes. Forbes isa Philistine, and musi not 
be allowed to inoonlate you with her own 
— he retorted; “itis too bad of 

7 er." 





She had learned that he wastin dhe habit of | 


Enid was‘thoughtfal in a moment, 

“I do-not ‘fancy,’ abe said, sadly, “ that 
‘Mrs. Forbes has bad any very pleasans 
experiences with regard to men, Sometimes 
Ithink she'is'not bappy.”’ 

“Not ‘happy! he orfed, incredulously. 
See is the brightest: woman I know.” 

“The merriest are not often the happiest, ’ 
answered Enid,'and‘so dismissed the subjuo:, 
au though it were disloyal to diseugss hex 
frisnd in her absence. ‘ 

Oa ‘three succestive Saturdays Kenneth 
found hie way to Deerholme, ‘and Mrs, Forbes 
#aw with satiefaction that he took increasing 
pleasure in Enid’s society ; and that although 
no word of love had passed between them, ‘the 
young people seemed perfectly to understand 
each other, 

She was annoyed when Mrs. Delaval wrote 
requéating Enid to retarn home at once, say- 
ing that she did not like her to lose a whole 
rreason; but she contented herself with the 
reflection that Kenneth ‘was now bound fast 
with the chains of love, and in honour com. 
pelled to declare himself so soon as shence 
permitted. 

Is-was not long before he presented himeeif 
at -the Kensington flat; and then, to his 
surprise and disgust, Enid bad fallen back 
ao: her old reserve, and ‘he saw but listle of 

r. 
Mrs. Déelaval, more beantifal and gracious 
than sever, welcomed him cordially, and 
gradually her influence over him became £9 
great that’he seemed to oare less daily for 
Huid's presence. 

What the gitl suffered then none Bnew bul 
herself, She had given ali her pure hears into 
| Kenneth's keeping, and now ke cared no longer 
for the tressure he’ had-won. 

Pride held her sitens, lent dignity to hee 
manner, and Kenneth could’ not read hétween 
thelines. Gradually she absented herself from 
her mother’s circle—that was at Mra, 
Desteval’a ‘request, although Enid did not 
oovifess so mach even io her letters to Mew, 
Forbes. 

Bie used to sit'at her window, watohing ail 
who came and ‘wens, tortating herself with 
the daily sight of Kenneth, wondering vaguely 
why he came-so often and stayed so long. 

Ose morning'he came earlier than urcal, 
and finding Mrs. Delaval atone, ventured to 
ask for her stepdaughter. 

‘*Bhe refuses to geo you,” anawered the 
widow, with downcast eyes. Enid is pecniiar, 
always'in extremes; but, poor child, the fault 
ig not hers.”’ 

He tooked at her questioningly, and she, 
reaching forward, laid her white jewelled hand 
upon his. 

“ May I trust'yon'?” she entreated. ‘'I so 
need a friend ; but‘for that poor obiid’s sake 
I have held my peace until now, when her 
vagaries have grownalmost too many for me 
to endure.” 

Bie looked so beantifal with that wistfal 
expression on her face, 80 womanly and 
tender, that he l!oat his senses and *ook 
poscession of the white soft hand. 

“ Youmsay trast me. I shall be prond ic 
nerve you.” 

Mrs. Delaval hesitated a moment, then she 

** You must have noticed Enaid's varisbla 
moodse—how cordially she hag greeted yeu a4 
times—how frigidly she occasionally refasea 
your kind offices, and, oh! most painfol of all, 
with what dislike she regards me. Some of 
my oldest friends have deserted me owing tv 
her strange speeches. Poor child! this is bus 
the ontoome of her malady——” 

‘‘Her malady! What do you mean? You 
mus be more explicit.” 

To you, yes, bas to none other. I feel [ 
may confide in you fally, There ia macness 
ia the family, and she, poor child, has not 
escaped the curse.” 

‘Great Heavens!” he cried, in shooked 
sones, while all bis hears stood still within 
bim. Wasa she mad, that fair and gentle sir), 
| who, for 60 many weeks had mace life beanti 
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falto him? And, then, like one in a dream 
be heard Oleo's soft voice saying,— 

‘‘Is is only now and then she exbibits any 
sign of thie dreadfal evil, and I wish to keep 
the unhappy fact secret. She has had many 
admirers—is she not lovely? Bat I have 
always contrived to prejadice her against 
them, feeling it my duty to prevent any 
alliance she may wish to contract, and by her 
father’s will I have supreme control over her 
until her twenty-third year.” 

He sat dazed and stapid. This thing had 
come upon him witha shook. He had loved, or 
thought he loved Enid; he had told her so, not 
in words, but looks and tones; and she was 
mad ! 

Is required all Mra. DelJaval’s tact and in- 
genuity to win him from that thought; bat 
she was a clever woman and a beautifal one, 
and before he left her he had spoken words of 
passionate love and admiration. 

He never could qnite tell how it had come 
about. He was not satisfied with himself as 
he walked homewards. Mrs. Delaval was not 
quite the sort of woman he had wished to 
marry, beautifal and gracious as she was. It 
was that very loveliness which had dominated 
his will, and made him a traitor to Eaid—poor 
Enid, with that awfal taint of insanity weigh- 
ing upon her! Ab, well! it was best that he 
should marry Oleo; and despite the fact that 
she was five yeare his senior, she looked much 
younger. Oh, yes, he was a lacky and a happy 
man, 

He went again that evening, carrying with 
him the ring which was to be sign and seal of 
his betrothal, and Cleo received him witha 
amiling lovesome face. With all her heart she 
worshipped him—love came to her late in the 
day, and then with terrible force, 

Bhe had seen his growing passion for her 
stepdaughter, and had done her best to con- 
quer it. She believed she had succeeded and 
her heart was at rest, only she was fally 
determined that Kenneth should have no 
chance of meeting Enid until their marriage 
was an accomplished fact. 

When he had gone she went up to the girl's 
room, smiling in her triumphant love. 

‘*] am going to surprise you,” she said, ad- 
vancing towardsher. “I have such glad news 
for you. Iam going to be married, and to the 
man of my choice." 

** Married ! ’ echoed Enid, ‘‘married! " 

‘Yes. Why should you be astonished ? 
Iam young still, and have not lost my good 
looka entirely, Iam the happiest woman on 
earth,” Here she sat down, and with her 
white hands loosely folded upon her lap, went 
on: ‘I have nothing left to desire ; but I have 
been thinking, dear, that under these changed 
circumstances you might prefer for a little 
while to visit some of your father’s relatives. 
When I am Mes. Barr I shall be most glad to 
have you again under my care.” 

‘* Mrs. Barr!" 

Enid forced herself to say the words quietly, 
and the other, watching her with malice in her 
blae eyes, answered, lightly,— 

Ob, did I not tell you his name? Well, 
really, I was rather nervous abou this 
announcement; for you ree, Enid, you have 
always shown such a marked disapproval of 
him. But I am consulting my own happiness 
and Kenneth’s in this matter. It may be 
nélfich ; bat even you, Enid, will acknowledge 
it is natural.” 

* Q iite natural,” the girl answered steady- 
ing her voice. ‘I wish you and Mr. Barr all 
that you can wish for yourselves,” 

** Thank you, dear,” and Oleo, rising, kissed 
the uoresponsive lips. There was no sign of 
weakness in the pale flower.like face; the 
girl was too proud and reserved to ahow how 
much she was eoffsring; and when her atep- 
mother had left her side, she said quietly, I 
know ao little of my cousins; I would prefer 
returniog to Mra. Forbes, who really wiahes to 
have me—and—married people, so I have 
heard, are best alone.” 

“Then why go to Mathilde Forbes? "’ with 
& slight and soornfal emile, 





‘Oh, Mr. Forbes is hardly ever at home, 
and his wife wants a companion; and I, of 
course, shall not remain long as a guest. It ie 
my wieh to share the expenses of housekeep- 
ing—the Forbes are not rich.” 

‘* Well, my dear, you can please yourself 
until the knot ia tied, then I must have you 
home again with ue—beoause I take another 
name I shall not forget my duty to your 
honoured father,” and then she went away, 
leaving Enid free to indulge in a terrible 
proxysm of woe. This then was the man she 
had loved! Ah! how he had trifled with her 
heart; what a fool she had been to place such 
faith in looks and tones that meant go little ! 
Did he guess she loved him? Would he and 
Cleo make merry over her folly? She 
covered her face in an excess of shame. 

“She isa wicked woman,” she said, under 
her breath. ‘'S.1e has stolen him from me, 
bat they shall not see I care—only—only I 
cannot meet him yet with this blow so fresh 
and crvel. I must go away or I shall die,”’ 

That was the burden of her refrain; and 
when she had wept herself almost blind she 
began to put all her belongings together in a 
methodical fashion. The old life waa over 
and done with—it had been very hard—the 
new had began, and it promised to be still 
more cruel. Well she would make no moan; 
tears and plaints never healed such wounds as 
those she bore, and away from Cleo she would 
find peace—and peace was good. 

In the morning she announced her inten. 
tion of starting for Deerholme, and Mra. 
Delaval did not oppose her; in fact she 
hurried her departure leat she and Kenneth 
should meet, and, bidding her a cordial good- 
bye, sat down to congratulate herself over her 
own good fortune. Enid had not sent any 
message to apprise Mra. Forbes of her coming ; 
in the hurry of her going, and because of the 
pain ehe was bearing, she had forgotten euch 
& trifling detail, Toe little lady started up in 
amazement when the well-loved voice spoke 
her name, and with unfeigned delight sprang 
up to meet her. 

‘*My dear Enoid! what lucky wind has 
blown you here?" 

‘* Is is not a lucky wind at all, Mrs Forbes; 
rather the reverse. Mrs, Delaval ia going to 
marry again, and jast now I am de trop" 

“Really women are dreadfal foots,” re- 
marked the other. ‘‘ What isthe lacky man's 
name, and what has Mr. Barr to say on the 
subject ?"’ 

Enid laughed tunelessly. ‘He has every- 
thing to eay, I shonld suppose ; he is the most 
interested in the engagement ——"’ 

‘* What !"' oried Mathilde, ‘‘do you mean to 
tell me Kenneth Barr is going to marry Cleo? 
Has he bidden good-bye to his senses ? Why— 
oS aid! I hoped—shall I tell you what I 

op 2” 

**No; I could not bear it. Mra, Forbes, will 
you let me come and stay with you awhile? I 
will not hinder but try to help youa—I mighi 
even act as your secretary—and if I can help 
myself I will never go home,” 

Tnen to this one friend to whom she could 
open her heart, she added, ‘There has not been 
a day since I left the schoolroom that she hae 
not made a barden anda shame tome! She 
has endeavoured alwaya to thrust me on any 
man who had seemed attracted in the least by 
me. She has done this so openly, so shame- 
leasly that I have often thought that death 
would be better for me than such a life, 
Toere have been terrible scenes between us, 
and sometimes I have forgotten my own 
dignity; it was so hard—so hard—for no 
matter how base a man mighs be it was 
always the same—she was anxious to be rid of 
me,”’ 
“‘ That of course. Her motive ia pretty clear: 
it you made & mésalliance she would claim your 
share of the fortane ; she wanted to force you 
into each @ folly—and, thank Heaven, she has 
not succeeded. As for K-nneth Barr—” 

** What of him ?"”’ qaestioned Enid, bitterly. 

‘* Well, be bas behaved just like a man; and 
he does not visis me any more, Eaid, my 





poor child, put all thought of him out of your 
head, Don't you suppose I know how things 
have gone with you? Oh, we poor women! 
we poor women! My dear, you have got to 
learn that love is a vain thing and friendship a 
question of self-interest.” 

“Bat,” said Enid, quickly, ‘you have 
married, and you are my friend.” 

“Tam a wife, yes,” with a short laugh; 
“and your friend now; but see that you do 
not trust me too far. I am only haman—and,” 
jast for » moment she dropped her mask, 
“Tam a merry bat not a happy woman. Now 
take your wraps, and Iet us have tea, and be- 
lieve, oh! you must believe, if only for a little 
while, that Iam most glad to have you back 
again; and you must have your own room, 
let me take you to it.” 

Despite her previous bitter words there was 
something so infinitely tender in Mathilde's 
manner that Eaid could but feel a certain 
comfort, and her load of trouble was a little 
lightened, ° 

They spent three quiet hours together, and 
then, Mr, Forbes retarning, they dined in the 
qusint old room which Enid was wont to de- 
clare was the loveliest in the lovely old 
house, 

Her host weloomed her cordially—she was 
young and she was pretty, two very great 
recommendations in his eyes—and, knowing 
nothing of ber unhappy love, was pleased to be 
facetious concerning her stepmother’s pro. 
posed alliance. Delicacy not being hia strong 

pt, he said,— 

** Cleo Delaval was always a cunning witch, 
she married first for money, and she knew 
well how to wind old—I your pardon—I 
should eay your father—round her finger. Her 
word was always law tohim. Now she will 
marry for love, I suppose; and the Barrs are 
a good family, bat Kenneth is a fool.” 

Enid heard and s:ff-red in silence. She 
did not like Mr, Forbes, and ehe found herself 
wondering continually why Mathilde had 
married him. And when familiarity bred 
contempt of her opinion, and he indulged very 
freely in harsh speeches to his wife, and she 
received them without protest, never flagging 
in her duty, ahe wondered the more, 

Perhaps Mathilde saw this, for one day, 
when he had been particularly abusive, she 
turned swiftly to Enid, 

** Don't blame him,” she said, ‘‘ I deserve it 
all. I never should have married him; batI 
waa hart, angry, and wretched—he was most 
p2rsietent in his attentions. You see he loved 
me shen, although it is hard to believe it now; 
and the man J loved,” this with a crimson 
flash, “had forsaken me. I did as many 
another proud woman has done before me, I 
accepted aaother lover to prove my heart wad 
not broken. There isthe wholetrath. It has 
been told to none but yourself. You had better 
be dead than marry a mau who does not call 
your heart his own;" and without farther 
speech she hurried away, leaving Enid fall of 
pity for her, 

When they met again she was her ordinary 
bright self, and never again referred to her 
own story. 

Bat to Eaid there was something terribly 
pathetic in her constant solicitude for ons who 
cared so little for her; her gentle ministra- 
tions which never received any thanks; her 
earnest, honest efforsa to do her duty by this 
man who had no idea of duty to himself, and 
very little of honour. 

She wondered that Mathilde could carry 
herself a0 bravely, for to her little world she 
was the merriest small woman under the sun. 

Although neither would confess it, they 
were happiest when Archibald Forbes wat 
absent, Toen Eaid was allo ved to play at 
being secretary, and that was pleasant, 
although, indeed, Mathilde’s work suffered 
in conseq cence, 

Cleo wrote often, alwaysex'olling her fature 
husband's gooiness, boasting of his 
for her, although indeed there were timed 
when he was 80° istrait that she was oppressed 
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with the fear that even at the eleventh hour 
Enid might win him from her. 

The preparations for their wedding were 
going on apace. Oleo had been introduced to 
and warmly welcomed by her fiancée's family, 
and the ceremony waa to take place early in 
October. 

The bride.elect would have much preferred 
an earlier date, but she did not venture to say 
thie, for Kenneth had a masterfol manner, 
and a “will of his own.” Then, too, he had 
a very decided objection to anything savouring 
of boldness in a woman. 

Thus matters stood as the golden summer 
ripened and waned, and but for the fact of her 
lover's desertion and one other trouble, Evid 
might have been a happy girl. That other 
fact was that Archibald Forbes bad chosen to 
develop a great attachment to herself, which 
for the while was all-absorbing, as it always 
is with such men. 

He ated her with his odious atien- 
tions, following her like a tame cat from place 
to place, until in an agony of shame she prayed 
for guidance. And slowly, slowly her resolve 
was made, and it held fast. She might suffer 
untold agony, bat no act of hers should 
increase that secret sorrow Mathilde bore. 
She wrote to Oleo, her letter running thas :— 


“Circumstances compel me to return to 
you without delay. I can give you no explana- 
tion of my conduct, put it down to caprice. I 
shall be with you to. morrow at four-fifty. Do 
not trouble to meet mo, the journey ia a mere 
nothing ; and I will endeavour to efface myself 
as much &s possible.—Enrp.” 


Cleo pondered over thia note as she sat by 
herself in a pretty room overlooking the sea; 
for she had engaged apartments at Hanstan- 
om where the Barrs would presently join 


‘Now what does this mean?" she ques- 
tioned of herself. ‘‘ I must find that out; and 
I don’t intend my affectionate step. daughter 
should come between me and my happiness. 
I don't believe she has quarrelled with 
Mathilde Forbes, they are so mutually 
attached ; bat there isa mystery somewhere, 
and I intend to find the solution,” 

She did not donbt her own powers to do so, 
She had all the shrewdnese of a detective, and 
she was well versed in artifice; so she waited 
almost patiently for Enid's arrival, ordering 
the daintiest of dinners, and spending much 
time in adding to her many attractions. 

The girl herself had gone to Mathilde on the 
previous evening. 

‘I must retarn to Mrs. Delaval,” she had 
said, ‘' You will forgive me that I leave you 
80 abruptly ; some day, perhaps, I may come 
again; and however strange and erratic my 
conduct may seem, try to believe I love you 
now and always.’ 

Mathilde was « trifle paler than ueual, bub 
she gave no sign of emotion, she uttered no 
complaint, although indeed she had seen and 
understood all that passed. Now ehe reached 
up and took the girl's face between her hands 
saying, gently,— 

“It you feel it is for your own happiness to 

0, dear, I will not be so selfish as to keep you 
re; and when it is right and good for you 
to return, I shall welcome you with a glad 
heart and open arme;" and then she kissed 
her very, very gently, and went with her to do 
the necessary packing ; and if her beart ached, 
none was the wiser, for Mathilde Forbes was 
strong. 

Cieo, lovelier than ever, met her step- 
Jaughter with extended hands. 

You are more than welcome, ma cherie.” 
she always affecied French phrases and 
French manners, ‘I am_ positively distrait 
and tired of my own society. Kenneth and 
hia people do not arrive until to-morrow. 
They sre very nice to me, and I am quite sure 
you wiil like them.” 

Bhe talked of herself and her prospects with 
Malicious disregard for her listener's feelings ; 
bus Enid had learned a lesson of self-control 
from Mathilde, and bore it all bravely. 





Then on the following morning, when Cieo 
sat by herself, Mr. Forbes wae announced, 
He looked haggard and wild, and demanded 
radely to see Enid, 

In an instant Cleo guessed the truth. She 
had known her visitor many years, and was 
not devoid of discernment. Now she said, 
with admirable simplicity of manner,— 

* Enid is somewhere on the beach. I sup. 
pose you bring = message of recall. Mrs. 


Forbes and dear Enid are almost inzeparable ; | h 


but really you must spare her to me for a few 
weeks,”’ 


He had already taken his hat and turned 
towards the door. 

‘**T will go in search of Misa Delaval,” he 
said, hoareely, and with a vain attempt to 
smile; ‘‘ bat I am afraid Mathilde will not be 
content to spare her long,” and with a few 
vapid compliments he disappeared, 

ra. Delaval amiled. 

“ Sets the wind that way,’’ she said, sotto 

voce; ‘more than ever now is Kenneth mine,” 





OHAPTER III, 


Bur Enid was not on the beach. She was 
safe in the old church where none could molest 
her, and it was not until the evening that Mr. 
Forbes discovered her, walking alone upon the 


Py 

She had gone ont to escape Kenneth, and 
mes rejoiped in that fact, She met her lover 
with an air of subdued anxiety and sadness, 
and was apparently reluctant to tell him the 
cause of her changed manner. 

Listle by litsls, however, he drew from her 
that Mrs. Forbes had sent Enid to her with 
an indignant letter, having diecovered that 
her husband was infatuated by her, and that 
up to a certain point Enid had encouraged 
him. Now she was frightened by her own 
folly, and would do anything to escape from 
the results, 

‘* Bas,” she added, ‘‘ Archibald Forbes has 
followed her here—she is away from home 
even now, and I am frightened. Do not jadge 
her too harshly, Kenneth; remember, ehe is 
not always acocuntable for her actions.’ 

She looked so fair and sweet as she lifted 
her dewy eyes to his, that he hated himeelf 
because deep down in his heart smouldered 
his love for that “poor mad girl,’’ as Cleo 
was wont to call her. 

He started to his feet, declaring his inten. 
tion to search for her, and his fiancée tried 
vainly to dissuade him from his purpose. 
Then she begged he would allow her to accom- 
pany him, bat this he negatived, and she 
dared utter no protest lest he should suspect 
something of the truth, So she waited in 
fear and trembling for hia retarp. 

Kenneth went hastily to the beach, but he 
did not find Enid there. Sne always shunned 
society. and remembering this he turned to 
the cliffs. He bad to walk a long way before 
he came in sight of two familiar figures, and 
he hastened towards them. The clear, fresh 
air bore the girl’s words towards him. 

‘*‘ How dare you follow me? How dare you 
80 betray your wife's confidence and seek to 
diashoneur her? You are a contemptible 
coward!’’ 

Then the man epoke, 

*' You encouraged me by your kindness.” 

''1¢ is false!’ Enid oried, fiercely. ‘‘I tole 
rated your society because I loved Mathilde, 
and I would not give her psin by showing 
my contempt for yoo. And you—knowing 
how friendless I am—have presumed to follow 
and address me as no other man would have 
dared. Oa!” with a break in her voice, “is 
there no one to help me?”’ 

‘‘Yea! I am bere.” and the next moment 
Kenneth had deslt Forbes such a blow that 
he lay senseless and rigid on the gra:s before 
them. 

“You bave killed him!'’ Enid oried, in 
wildest alurm; bat Kenneth only eaid, with 
an ogly look on his face,— 


“I wish I bad. Leave him there, be will 
soon revive. Now les me take you home, 
Mrs, Delaval is very anxious concerning you.” 

Enid looked sceptical, and despite her 
agitation at seeing him, her fear of Forbes, 
yet insisted that they should stay by him 
until he his senses. But that was 
not part of Kenneth's programme. Grasping 
her hand, he drew it within his arm, and 
— her resistance forced her to go with 

m. 


“He is Mathilde's husband,” she urged, 
‘sWe must not leave him thus." 

‘He richly deserved his punishment, and 
Mes. Forbes must look to herown. Why, in 
Heaven's name, why did you give that brute 
license to address you as he did?"’ 

The eyes that met his were wide and 
anguished, It was too cruel that he should 
jadge her by so low a standard—he who had 
won her heart and idly cast it aside. 

* You shall not speak to me in this way,” 
she cried, fiercely. ‘ Let go my hand. I~I 
hate you!” 

She could not understand the half-doubtiog, 
wholly pitifal look in his eyes aa he said,— 

‘§ Poor girl! poor girl! I wish to Heaven 
it were given you to know friends from foes. 
No, I will only leave you when you are safe 
in Oleo’s keeping—that is my daty.” 

She was too proud to struggle longer. She 
walked back to her stepmother’s lodgings 
white and stern. Now and agsin she glanced 
over her shoulder towards that prostrate 
figure, and had presently the satisfaction of 
seeing Archibald Forbes rise and slowly make 
his way homewarde. Sne hoped he would not 
trouble her again; bat ahe waa not gratefal to 
Kenneth for his assistance, because she knew 
he doubted her, 

She went at once to her room, to brood over 
her sorrow and the many indigaities she was 
forced to endure, and in her despair she cried 
aloud, ‘ All these things will drive me mad!" 
And downstairs Cleo was lamenting her un- 
happy condition. 

“ Her father's people have wished me again 
and again to place her under some gentle 
restraint,’ she said, ‘‘but always I have 
refased. When we are married,” with a coy 
glance at him, ‘'I shall have an ally and shall 
no longer feel afraid,” 

Inwardly Kenneth shrank from the idea of 
living in daily communion with Enid, bat he 
gave no sign of this, only he assured Cleo 
that in all things she should have his support 
and help; and he thought how greatly wronged 
she had been, how little the world knew of 
goodness and her kind heart. 

He interviewed Forbes that same evening, 
and, after astormy scene, succeeded in proving 
to the elder man that any farther ineulis 
offered Misa Delaval would be promptly re- 
venged. He wished so far as possible to spare 
him, Forbes, any exposure for the sake of his 
wife,and ended with a passionate entreaty 
that in no way would he endeavour to exert 
an inflaence over a poor girl who was not 
always responsible for her actions. 

At that Archibald laughed. He guessed in 
& moment the story Oleo had told to farther 
her own ends. He could bave enlightened Ken- 
neth considerably on certain matters, but he 
remembered the chastisement he had received, 
and in revenge he held hia peace. 

Oa the following morning he lets Hunstan. 
ton for Deerholme; and Kenneth was not slow 
to apprise Enid of this fact. 

§ 36 looked at him with cold eyes. 

“* Why do yon tell me thia?’’ she asked ; ‘‘I 
$m not interested in Mr. Forbes’ movements. 
Bo long as he does not molest me I am con- 
tent.” 

‘ Why are you so hard with me, Enid?” 
he questioned, trying to take her hand. : 

She shrank back f:om him, the colour rising 
to her face. 

‘* We used to be such friends. Puvor child ! 
I wish only to be your friend now. I so deeply 
deplore your unbappy condition.” 

She interrupted him swiltly. 
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‘Ss Mra. Dalaval's friends can neveribe mine, 
I told you so:fzom.the beginning,” 

‘Enid, won't you understand: how much 
sha labours for yoar.welfare? Won't you try 


! 
; 


t 


to eesnomething of the beauty aad sweetness | 


of her natare ?”’ 

‘I am blind to these things,” che answered, 
wearily, ‘and Ldo not wish:toicisonss your 
fatare wife's merits with you. 
ba left alone; bus.I tell-yea frankly that when 


i 


Ironly want to | 


you are married I will not have my home with | 


you, 


If coercion is used Iwillfind a gefuge | 


from trouble asso many -have done before | 
| gremt wrong:to berighted. Delayis dangerous, 

There was such a wild expression in her . 
eyes ag she spoke that if ever he had doubted . 


Cleo's statement he doubted no longer. He ; 


only said, soothingly, — 
** You will overcome your objection to thi 
marriage soon, Juatnow it may.scom to you 





Mr. Forbes ‘ia dead. oIt'eéema impossible to 
me, who eaw him ride ots imperfect health 
and strength Jast Thureday. But he was 
thrown just a mile from home, and lived only 
long enough to confide a searetto me,and beg 
me to give you: bis messsge-as soon as the 
earth bad closed over ‘him. He waa buried 
yesterday, and I am :here alone, with the 
exception of kidd old) Mra. Olayten, who has, 
indeed, proved herself: atrue friend to me 
throughout this ‘trying ‘time. I :maenprofer 
telling you thisitrying ‘etery to writing ‘it; 
letters ocoarionally misoarry, and there is a 


Always your sincere friend, 
“ Marampe Fores.” 


So Forbes:-wasdoad! Kenneth wished now 


| his lest interview “with him had‘ been‘of a 


that Cico is forgetfal of your father ; but when | 
you have had time to think quietly you will | 


ese how very natural it: ia she, whois:so0 young 


be frienda,"’ 


Friends! with all the past between them! | 


How dared he mook her 60. 

Sho langhed soornfally. 

‘'I do not ces how that could be: I do not 
with it. I-will not be tormented in auch a 
fashion,” 

Kenneth warangry at last, 


** You shall not complain of my persistence | 


again,” he said, ina white heat, “TI will try 


to ¢fface mycelf from your memory and your | 


fife slike." 
*T thank you,” she answered, with a frigid 


bow, ‘I shall ba the bappier ;" and then ehe | 


vent away to weep as though her heart would 


break. 

O! one thing she was resolved. She would 
conid nos, 

If her father’s will conld not be set aside, 
if‘ her stepmother would not consent to allow 
her departure, there was alwaya one remedy— 
& dreadfal but a sure one. 

The poor child had suffered fo much and 60 
long that ehe did not Shrink from the thought 
of death in whatever fashion is came; and she 


She only wanted ress, What was there now 
to live for? Kenneth was fatnea. 
not go to Mathilde. In all the world she 
ptood alone. 

Of her father’s people she knew very little, 
for there had’been a dreadfol family quarrel 


made the feud more violent. 


| she must be ;'and did she feelherberea 
and beantifal, should form new ties, Let.ad | 


more amicable nature. He bad never diked 
the man, but death softens animosity, ‘Then 
there waa -poor little -Mathilde ! ‘how lonely 
venrent 
Geeply? It was like her to dwell very little 


| upon her own troubies. 


What story had she to tell? What on earth 


} was the message Forbes had Jeft to him of all 


people ? and the wrong to be righted ? 
He‘never hstitated a moment about going 


:+s0 his old>friend ; and ascertaining he could 


starécin the course ‘of ‘an “hour, he wentto 


| woquaint Oleo-with:hismovements. 


She ee astonished and greatly 
annoyed, & whe was ‘olever enough to 
conceal the latter fact. She had an inetino- 


|-tive dread. of «this projected visit, and as she 
}@lang @bout Kenneth she prayed him ‘not 





to go. ) 
‘* Isis unreasonable,” she protested, with a 
pretty pout, for Cleo at thirty could safely 


; sesame girlish airs; ‘' why, I eee so little of 
not remain with Oleo after her marriage—she | 


you even row. Why cannot Mrs, Forbes 
writeyou atlength? I'am jealous of every 
hour-you spend away from me!” 

“ She is in‘trouble,” he answered, gravely, 
‘‘and she has been most good to te ‘always. 
You don't want me to play the ingrate?"’ 

* No, no; but ob, Kenneth, I~—I donot like 
her, Lam afraid of her inflaenes over you; 


: and she estrapged Hnid’s:affeesion from me. 
was 80 terribly tired of warring with fate. | 


Bhe cculd | 
| Gily-eaid, oar 


I do not know why it is," plaintively, ‘but 
she positively hates me !” 
Rementbering some of “Mathilde's words; ha 
was too honest‘ to refute her statement ; ‘he 
_— 


essing) 
‘'T will return as quickly as possibie, Cleo; 


| my place is by your side now and for alb time, 
yeare ago, and hia second marriage had only | 


|. understand each 


Aa she looked towards the unquiet ¢ea she | 


thonght— 


happier for me. I wish 
I were dead!” 

The time dragged wearily by. the wedding- 
day was fast approaching; and much of Cleo'’s 
sime-was cooupied by milliners and modistes. 
530i!) zhe found lefanre to enjoy the delight of 
Kenneth’s society, and he'felt himself disloval 
when he wished ‘her lesa affectionate, less 
golisitons. 

He had taken apartments close'to his fiancée, 
80 that he saw very much of ‘her, and their 
exourrion’s were nnmerovs. It is needless to 
gay that Enid never shared them. 


Heaven help ms! 


He was dawdling over his ‘breakfast one 


morning, feeling uneccountably listless and 
depressed, when a servant brought in « letter. 
The handwriting was thats of Mathilde 
Forbes. Hewas pleased to receive it, because 
of ate’ she had quite ignored his existence ; 
but'he wag afraid if contained il! news, fora 
deep black border encircled the envelops, 
Opening it he read,— 


“My paar Kenneta,— 

‘* Will you come to me'at once. We 
have not seemed very good friends of late, and 
yot,'believe me, I have never ceased to feel an 
interes: in you, only ciroumstances:y have been 
unforiunate for us. When you:know of my 
bereavement ycu will not refuse my request. 


and I hepeone day you and Mrs. Forbes will 
other better, There is a 
great deal of geod: im her; more than you’ guess. 


| Phen; too, sweetheart, it would be bratal to 
“Ob! if I were but lying there bow much | 


refase her any help I msy wfford in this time 
of calamity." 

**Oh! you don’t'know, ‘you don't guess !"’ 
cried Cleo, a trifle angrily. ‘“She never loved 
herhusband. His*death has not given her an 
hour’s pain!” 

“Haan!” Kenneth answered, quidkly, ‘it 
isnot like you, Cleo, to be harsh or unjast;” 
and then she dared Say vO more; but when 
he rose to'go, she begged ‘him, if possible, ‘to 
retarn thes night. 

She wav ivan agony of fear lest the trath 
should now be made known; and whilst he 
was assuring her that he would rejoin ber as 
soon as Mazhilde had no farther need of him, 
Enid entered. 

She would havevretrented at once, but he 
stayed her exit, and told her of Mr. Forbes’ 
death, All the coldness lefs her face, her eyes 


; were dewy with tears, 





“TI am so grieved,” ‘she said, nnoceréainly, 
‘*g0 grieved for poor Mathilde! You will see 
her? Will you ask her if there is‘nothing I 
can do forher? She has been so dear a friend 
that her troubles weigh upon me as my own. 
Teil her I send’ her my' heart's best love, arid 
that I hope to ree her soon." 

Then she went away; he thought she was 
orying—waa it grief at Forbes’ untimely death, 
or sorrow for Mathilde that so moved her? 
That first thought was ‘torturing ‘him still 


when ‘he bade good-bye to his disconsolate and 
vexed looking fiancée, ‘and it ‘remained “with 
phim through all’/his journsy to Deerholme. 

segs ‘him with er Mn 
pleasure sthe wad looking very pa ‘worn, 
and smaller ¢hen ever inher sombre robes , but 
she neglected nothing that might con@uce ‘to 
Phergueat'’s comfort; and not until Mrs. Clayton 
had retired did she broach the subject’ 
bo mush pozzied-and troubled Kenneth, 

Bat once afowe-she turned quickly to him, 

‘“WhatI have to say to you'must neces. 
sarily be painful to you; butevenif itwerenct 
a duty tothe dead, 1 should still et you 
‘now, because ‘you -wonld suffer a hundred 
times more cruslly in the fu:are.” 

“ Just before his death,’ continued Mathilde, 
‘* Archibald ‘told me of a most shameful -de- 
| ception ieed*wpon ‘you ;‘he could have en- 
lightened you then—I ‘mean at Hunstanton," 
parsing thus over the dead man's ein against 
hereelf, ‘but he wasangry with you; and anger 
is like madness—he-saw everything in « dis- 
‘sorted fachion—but you will forgive'him now. 
It sppeere from certain words you wttered 
he gathered you believe Fini Delaval isnot 


Ses for her actions.” 
*«T am sorry to eay it is uc.” 


‘7% isnot, ‘I*wendered at your treatment 
of Miss Delaval.and was.very.angry with)you, 
beoanse I thought, like most men, you-were 
fiokle.in your fancies ; now Iam only sorry 
for you~and Enid. She is no more insane 
than Iam; there never was,madness in the 
‘Delaval , 28 you could have learned 
had you taken the.tzouble to ingnir® But it 
suited Oleo to tell you that," 

‘©You ‘are’ speaking of my fature wife," 
Kenneth said, asiffily, dithongh his heart war 
throbbing ma@iy; anda great doubt of Oleo's 
trath troubled him. 

‘I remember that unhappy fact, Kenneth, 
and) sofar as Tcan, will spare her; but [ will 
not let you drift unwarned into certain misery, 
Before her:marriage Mrs, Delaval ‘was Cleo 
La Marebant. The'ourseof ber family is in- 
sanity! Herfather died ina private asylam, & 
raving lunatio ; ‘her only surviving relative, her 

, 20W jes the room he'left vacant. 
She has apparently escaped, but‘do-you' foran 
instant forget what.a curse you may lay upon 
your possible children? This thing muet not 
bo, Kenneth! Kenneth,‘ my poor boy !do not 
take it so “eruelly—do nos even ‘aevept my 
word for trath; make inquiries ‘yoarself—I 
have no-more'to say.” 

He-hid his face upon bis arms :' he was an- 
feignedly shocked. Oleo, his weautiful ‘be- 
trothed, shewhom he had believed so holy and 
so ‘kind, had lied to him from first to last. 
The taint of madness was inher blood—and he 
had promised ‘to make her his wife! As ® 
man of honour he was bound to “falfil his 
word! Then there was Enid; “the gitl he 
loved with the best and ‘inetinote 
of hie nature—what should he say to her? 

Gould-he lightly let her go? He lifted 
a face as he asked, ‘What 
shall'I do! Tell me in the name‘ of Heaven 
what I ought todo? I am like one‘at sea.” 

‘ F dare not:advise you,’ Mathilde said; ‘I 
will bave no hand in the mutter; lest I mar 
your life, Ihave told you thetrath ;now 
must “act upon it-as you. please, Poor‘boy, 
this'is very bard cpon you.’ 


OHAPTER IV. 


Verr little sleep did Kenneth get‘that night 
the way seemed dark excagh before him. He 
was honourable, seme folks said to » quixotic 
degree;and now ke thought that having bound 
himeelf to Cleo, he must go through with hie 
engsgement, 

Bhe had lied to him, had deceived him 
grossly—might that not be a:formeof madness 
with her? Bat the loved him, and their 
names had been linked together. 

He shrank from -putting her-to open shame 
oF pain ; a*womanaiways suffers more or leso 
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through’a broken evgagement. What conld 
he do? 


He rose wanrefiresked, :and nnrasclved. 
Mathilde, quiet and sympathetic, ministerad 
to his comfort, and, with the ¢act-she-always 
dizplayed, asked .him «mo questions, But 
breakfast beirg ended, he intormed her that 
he must go -at onee;:at-all events he and 
Cleo muat have en cxplanation. What the 


resnit of it <veuld ‘be he conlé not guess, bat: 
he was evidently in a not°very hopeful frame! 


of mind, 


Streiet him leave her alter speaking:a few: 
hind words, and then she sat down to wonder: 
how > would -all end, and in what fission: 
upbraidings, and if: 
Enid would be called upon to seffer because: 
of them. 


‘When.Kenneth reached ‘Hunstanton ali-bia: 


Gieo would receive ‘his 


heast revolted atthe mere :idea of the dack 
beforehim, and ¢o :pestpone the evil moment 
he walked towards the beach, which at such 
pet early hour was not crowded,‘and there he 


** You ‘have geen Mrs. Forbes,” she ‘said, 
with gometbing of ber: old sweet manner, 
‘\ will you)tell me abort her, please:?'”’ 

“I thave «@ rdeal «to tell you,” be 
answered, heavily. ‘'I wish you weuld walk 
with ome a little awayfeom the rest of folks. 
Do yeu mind ?” 

‘Oh, mo! Have you seen ‘Mrs, Deleval ? 
She wawanziously expecting you.’’ 

‘\T chaye come from the station here; 1 


wanted timo for thought. Mra, Forbes hail a | aside 
story “to tell me; I am ‘glad that I’ 


siravge 

met you, for it concerns you teo, Wait until 
we eeme to a -quict spot, and Iwill tell you 
everything.” 

‘Phey walked on in silences long time, then 
Kenneth began his‘tale. He:told of ‘hisdeve 
for Euidjthow tsom the beginning Oleo had 
wiiste presented matters—he donlt very very 
gently with ber. She had wronged him, but 
she was he. woman ‘he had chogen to bear his 
name, 'and deep down'in his heart there waa a 
vast-pity forher. Bht afterall be was ouly a 
man, and a young one, and he loved the girl 
eevide him, co there was email wonder thaw be 
ended with the words,— 

“And now tell mowwhat Iam to do? I 
am bound to Oleo,; but I dove yeu with all-my 
heart ‘aud soul, Oan Lin honoor take my 
fresdom? Anewer me, Enid; I am too te- 
wildered: to-not for myself." 

Sherwaevery pale, but her sweet face ore 
& look ef courage as‘she eaid — 

“I ia ¢roe that IT love you even a8 you 
desire, ‘bot I dare not attviee you. Don’t you 
tee—oh | Kenneth, don't: you see that I am 
the very lest ‘person to-é0 #07 Ib may be 
Cleo hagesesped this dreadful ssourge; if vot 
—if not, I pity «where I condemned, and I 
ireely forgive. No, re seaenn —_ — I 
am not stropg enough’ avepity ; 
psrhags there is someomistake, Mrs, Porbes 
meykave-erred, ‘At ail events, you ove it to 
Oleo to hear her defence.” 

“ Bot, Boidwhatof'our lives? Must both 
bo wrecked ?” 

“I hops net, I pray not; bat whatever 
comes, I shall never be wholly unhappy, 
becauae I know that-you hava ‘leved 
me,that I-was-n0t sport for your idlekourz, 
= in time pethaps I skall learn ‘tobe ‘ecn- 

6 Tad 

‘**Gontent! with all the datuse-Isid waste 
befere ue? No, Ewid,:no; ‘et us take our 
fate into our own hands; no one- will: biame 
us. Give me the rightto call you wife. My 
dear —_ my ‘dear one! you shall never 

+.’ 

His face was eloquent -with passion; but 
she anewered,— 

“T will naver be your wife by frand ; Iwill 
never risk losing your esteem by ‘cealiog 
falsely towarde another.” -And then stelsid 
her tender ‘bands upon his arm, -whilet her 
voise grew inexpressibly-loving : ‘* Dear; today 


we must part, and what the futuremay hold: 


forug we osnziot ‘tell; only E would tava you 
remember always, ifthe remembrance is no 
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| sin, that no one will.ever fll your place in my 
heart, that I shall love you until my tact 
breath, aud@shall bea: proud woman ifevsr it 
ia given me to cerve: you ; that to insure your 
‘happiness no-eaorifics will be too great for me. 
Now, if you:please, leave me. Gsod bye.” 

‘She locked:so sweet and fair, ao pure, atand- 
‘ing there by >the ‘lapping -waves, thet «he 
ewealized to the fall all that: he bad! lost, and 

shis:beart«wames ‘lead within :hievbresst. He 
bated thaxtrammebls‘that-bound him, andin 
an access of passionate pain, cried,— 

“ Kisame bat oscs, Haid! Heaven knows if 
weshall everistand sgain together—I, 2 free 
man. Givementleastiihe only boon I dare 
atkvef you-ntow.” 

She shivered a moment, whilst ‘her eycs 
vaguely travéreeil all the ‘lovély -landeompe. 


wwiul ¢o:her dia this eed ‘hhour—the waves were 
deaping and tossing, shining green and white 
under the clear sky—myriads of flowers 
glimmered in the grasa om‘he oliffa above ; 
and (high up in the ‘sir: a bird was singing. 
She would semember thia scene, thie hour, so 
long as she lived. 

Very slowly she ¢urned to kim with out- 
‘stretched hands, jass as slowly she lifted 
her face 4o:his, and *bere, under the #emiting 
ky, kisged him dn token of farewell, He 
held her fast.a moment;>is seemed to him 
he could: nevertemher.go--what a fool he had 
been to dream Oldo could ever efface her from 
his memory and heart !—then ‘he gently set her 


‘Good bye,” she anid, and went his way, 
feeling shat unless Cieo wae merciful life was 
practiowly over for bim. Enid watehed him 
go; she neither moansd nor wept, for the 
life seemed dead within her, and as be 
‘divappeared from view, she sank on a little 
heap of psbbles, with a sigh of utter hopeless. 
ness. It wag all very -well to tell-him #he 
‘sould ‘bear life-long separation {rom him, s0 
long as she was sure that once he iad loved 
her; but that fact-did not comfort her much 
in tixis:fieat bour of her desolation. 

Kenneth went reluctantly +o Oleo's apart- 
ments; she ‘was looking exquisite in a pale 
biee dress, and she rose to mect him with a 
‘smile and ia tender glance whieh made his 
@mek bat the more difficalt—she so evitently 
loved him, Bat hia expression warned her 
that-he knew the worst. With a ‘sharp ory 
she sank opon a couch, all the pretty eclour 
gone from‘her chesks, all the light fading 
from:her eye, so that inan instantisho lcoked 
oki and wan. 

‘'Cleo,” he said, “I have come to yeu to 
learn the troth of a statement made ay 
Archibald:Forbes in bis last hour—it concerns 
‘you—indead, i»impugne your bonour, and, ad 
— future husband, I demand an explana- 

on,”’ 


Her white hande:met:in a gesture, halt- 
despairing, balf.deflant,ias sheanswered, with 
evident effort,— 

‘*I¢ was like Avohibald Forbes to carry out 
his cowardly revenge evenin death. He loved 
me'once, and'I wontd «not: so mach ‘aa glance 
at chim ; after that‘he ‘hated «me; even hia 
dying depositions must ‘be taken cum grano 
selis! Kenneth, you:believe me? "’ 

“I wish I:could! Iscit trae or not that 
-‘Hnid Delaval-was ever insane?” 

That cannot concern you; if you: love me, 
le the subjaoydrop."’ 

“T cannot; I will mot leave it until you 
have satisfied: me on ‘that: point.” 

She wae very white and she was very avugry 
‘ag she answered, — 

“Bhe is a8 sane ag :youare atihe present 
monrent,”’ 

“Phen why did: you ‘lie to moto foully ? 
You knew that’ I loved her.’’ 

Cleo- sprang to’ her feet like-a fury. 

“Yes, -I ‘knew «that, but I :loved you too; 
you were the only: man'wko sould ever touch 





my heart; I codidhillany woman who came 
between us. She might have married where 


she pleased, if only she had not chogen you. 
:-Tvwanted her'tomerry—I bated her-and her 


‘Phere was no-one in sight—the solitatie was. 


| 








prudish ways, She was like the woman, her 
mother, -that-all ber father's people praised. 
As umath.aoEdoathed' ber, they leathed me ; 
they mever wonuid recsive: me—then what cause 
had I to love (ber? «She oppoved me always. 


Kenneth, dear Keineth! shall she come 
ibetween.us now when we'are aimost man and 
= ? Do you want to make ® marderess of 
me ’ 

“ You axe mad to-talk .in-sach a fashion,” 
he began, when-shefell back whiteand breath- 
legs into. her obaiz. 

“Why do you aay that? You frighten ma; 
I-have.such ashorrorot madness. Ken! Ken! 
Ken! you 60 know all, thon have mercy! I 
ama Le Mazohant—and Iam afraid of the 
coarse." 

Sbeo. wae chivering as 4houch with cold; all 
her-beauty seemed to have fallen from“her. 
He wae angry and outraged, but -he.was sorry 
for her too, 60 howaid, — 

‘I will try not to reproach you too bitterly 
for what. you have done, i place myself in 
your hands—what are you going to do?" 

“‘T Jove you,” she moaned. “I love yon. 
snd you have promised to make me your wile. 
I have dwelt upan that promise until—until— 
oh, Kenneth ! Kenneth ! cannot you guess what 
it ig to.me?" 

“T gness svyhat you wish fo senveay fo my 
mind, and that ia, under no circumstances 
will you grant me the freedom none other wou! 
deny." 

She looked snuilenly up at him. 

‘'I¢ is your written promise I hold, and ¢ 
shall. insist upon my rights. You only wish to 
rid yourself of me that you,may marry Daid 
Delaval. Bas yon are not rich. If IL refase 
my censent.to your union, she loscs everything 
Bhe could otherwise olaim, and then "—as.her 
voice sank to the sofsest.murmur—" then, you 
have loved me—you shall love me still, Jam 
not-mad ; there. ia not ahe aslightest,tonch of 
jusanity in me. My mother used to say I was 
the cnly child in whom ake could bave pride. 
Oh ! be. kind tome uow. Do not break my 
heart. Do nos forget all that you are to 

me.’ 

He stood apart’; he could noi take her in hid 
arms and kiss away her bitter teara; hecould 
only say, ati fiiy,— 

‘You shal! not say I bave treated you Alu- 
honourably. I will keep my promise, but not 
at the given time. You mast sllow mea brief 
interval in which to become accustomed to the 
orael facts juat placed before me, I shail go 
away until the spring. WoenI return we will bs 
married—alshoagh, heaven help us ! it will be 
certain misery for both. I have neither aatesr 
nor affection left for you now—I cannot feign 
eisber,”’ 

She fell gasping at his fcet. 

Oh! you sre angry with.me now ; but you 
will forgive ma coon, I have been a wicked 
woman, but you will teach me goodnens, I saw 
nothing but.evilin my own home, Kenneth! 
Kenneth ! for the love of Heaven speak kindly 
to me,” 

He took her in his strong arm, and, lifting 
ker gently, placed ber upon a couch. 

IT will try to forgive,” he said, ‘and to re- 
member that you area woman,” With that he 
stocpsd, and jast tonching her brow with his 
lips, went ont, leaving her to an anguish of 
pain and dread. 

By the time Enid retorned she had worked 
hereelf into a perfect frenzy, If Kenneth left 
her would he ever retarn? And what svonid 
pecple say when the postponement of her mar- 
Tiage was announced? Was she, the besnsifal 
and popular Mra. Delaval, to be made ike butt 
for valgar ridiocaie, all because of a pale-faced 
piel ? Aa Enid entered she sprang to her 

set. 

“ This is your doing !’’ she cried, farionaly, 
the angry tears standing in her eyes. ' Do not 
answer mo. In eoms way or another you hava 
wrought shia mischief with the Forbes’ sasish- 
ance, I could kili yon, girl, And he hss gone ! 
Do you hear ? he has gone, in snger and ecorn; 
and I feel be never, never will come back to me 
again, despite his promise,” 
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She broke into a sort of fierce ory then, and 
Enid, who bad never loved her, remembered 
now what taint was in her blood, thought of 
her wild, ungovernable love, and pitied her 
from the depths of her pure heart, 

“Tam most grieved,” she began, when Oleo, 
liftiog her hand, struck her sharply across the 
cheek, saying,— 

** You hypoorite ! I wish I could spoil your 
beauty. I wish you lay dead before me !" 

Enid stood still a moment fighting with her 
natural anger and indignation, then she said, 
slowly,— 

*' T have wished for death often, but it doe 
not come, only if it angers you to have me near, 
let me goaway. Take all that should be mine, 
save the veriest pittance, My life is too hard 
for me to bear.’’ Her voice broke then ; with av 
effort she steadied it and went on agsin: 
** We are not congenial to each other, and if I 
go, it may be you will win'®aock your lost happi- 
nese,”’ 

** No,” said Cleo, scornfally,“‘I am ‘not so 
foolieh ag to let you roam about at your own 

leasure. Whilst you arein my keeping, at 
east, you cannot lare him to your side. He is 
mine, [ tell you, and I will never yield my 
claim.” 

The proud face—so pale, save for the soarlet 
i of the cruel fingers—was bent fally upon 

er. 

** I¢ is yours to command, mine to obey ; but 
from to-day I beg you at least to allow me 
Separate apartments, Such insults as I have 
received are not easily forgotten ;” and then 
ahe went away, Cleo following her retreating 
figore with vndictive eyes. 

Day after day she brooded over her love 
and her grief, until her beauty took a less 
vivid caste, and people began to say that she 
was growing passé. and some who knew her 
origin whispered that her eyes had a strange 
look in them—like her father's—and then 
they fell to pitying Kenneth for having linked 
hie lot to bers. Tne more malicious said he 
had evidently learned something of the truth 
and wae wiebfal to draw out of his engage- 
ment, ‘because, you know, all the La Mar. 
chants are as mad as March hares.” 

Instinctively Oleo knew she was disonssed 
in this fashion, and it made her desperate. 

On! when would Kenneth return and she 
find rest in his preeence and protection? She 
lefs Hanstanton, and securing a cottage by 
the Thames, took up her residence there, 
living very quietly, seeing scarcely any 
visitors, and Enid's life was dreary in the 
extreme, 

The servants pitied her, but they only 
showed thie by the added respect of their 
manper, for with all her gentle ways the girl 
fenced herself abont with a dignity which 
permitted no familiarity. Bhe bore uncom- 
pun all Oleo’s barehness, her unconcealed 

ate. She even uttered no protest when all 
correspondence with Mathilde was pro- 
hibited. 

“Tam go used to pain,” she wrote in her 
diary, ‘that a little more or less does not 
matter; and surely life cannot be worse than 
now it is, I try to hope for the dawn of a 
happier day—but it is weary work waiting.” 

Toe autumn dragged by, winter came. Cleo 
had written several appealing letters to Ken. 
neth, urging him always to return, declaring 
her love with an utter abandonment of reserve 
and pride. 

He anewered her briefly and coldly. She 
had deceived him and rained his life, he could 
not feel kindly towarde ber. And now epring 
came, Amongst themeelves the servants 
whispered that ‘‘the mistress seemed strange 
in her manner, and that Mies Enid had best 
look to her own safety;'’ because now in her 
frequent and dreadful bursts of passion she 
Uttered dark threats against the girl, and 
— than once she had been seen to strike 

er. 

In April she wrote Kenneth,— 


‘*The epring has come and I wait yonr 
return and the falfilment of your promise,” 





CHAPTER VY. 


Dory Kenneth’s answer arrived. 

“I will be with you in May,” he said, ‘I 
leave it to you to fix the date of our marriage. 
I dare not promise you ——. I do not 
hope for it myself; because I tell you plainly, 
there is but one woman on earth who has or 
ever will have my love. But I will do my 
duty by you; and if this contents you, we 
o_o be as happy as most married 

ple,” 

Cleo flang the letter to the ground, She 
was farions. Waa all her love to go for 
nothing? Oh! it Enid were dead—if only for 
& little while Kenneth could be brought to 
forget her deception—surely he must love her 
once again! Was not she beantifal? She 
ran to a pier-glacs, and, regarding herself with 
anxious eyes eaw that her beauty was waning. 
It had always been dependent upon its ex- 
quisite colouring S1.e beat her breast in a 
frenzy of despair. 

“I am growing old,” she wailed. " He will 
never return to me again. I have only my 
wealth to help me now." 

Then once again she read hia letter, kissing 
it wildly now, because, however cruel the 
words might be, Kenneth had written them. 

Her reply to it was fall of entreaties, re- 
proaches and loving messages. She fixed the 
date of their wedding for the third of May, 
and began to add laviebly to her troussean, 
Bat it was very noticeable that her manner 
was wholly changed from ite'suave gracious- 
nese. She grew restless and irritable, and 
always she fear haunted her that at the 
eleventh hour Konneth would fail her, and 
always her hatred of Eaid increased. 

The first of May came—not with blossoms 
and sunshine, bat with north-easterly winds, 
cloudy skies, and trees but scantily garbed in 
delicate greenery—yet Enid was glad to 
escape into the garden which sloped down 
towards the river, not silver now, but leaden 
as the sea on a stormy day. 

It had rained all the previous week, and the 
consequence was that she developed a cold, 
which grew so troublesome as the day went 
by that she retired early to her room, falling 
presently into a heavy sleep. Towards mid. 
night she dreamed that her door slowly 
opened, and that she, breathless with terror, 
watched it moving with dreadfal noiseless- 
nese; next a hand, white, soft and jewelled 
appeared, then a woman's figure draped 
wholly in white, and as she looked the face of 
—_ shone from out a mist of falling golden 
hair. 

In ber right hand she held a dagger, a tiny 
jewelled dangerous toy she had purchased in 
Venice, from mere love of its demoniacal 
beanty. 

Blowly, slowly she came towards the bed, 
and as slowly lifted her arm as though about 
to strike In vain Eaid implored in her vision 
for mercy. She saw the upraised arm, the 
glint of the steel, and with one superhuman 
effort screamed aloud. 

That scream woke her, She started erect 
in her bed, panting with fear, and with sick 
horror saw Cleo standing over her as she had 
stood in her dream, and knew that the curse 
of the La Marchants was upon her. 

With one wild ory she leaped to the floor, 
and rushed towards the door; bat Oleo was 
too qiick for her. She laughed aloud as she 
barred the girl's way. 

“Why do you struggle?’’ she said; ‘‘ you 
have often wished for death—it has come to 
you to-night!" and she tried to catch the slim 
white figure in her grasp ; bat Enid was too 
quick for her. Round and round the room 
they ran, the girl uttering most agonising 
sbricks for help; and at last a frightened 
group of servante ventured on the scene, 

The footman was young, strong, and agile. 
Watohing his opportunity, he sprang upon the 
poor mad creature, placked the weapon from 
her, and, with the assistance of the butler, tied 
her wriets together with a silken soarf. 

Then Enid emerged from her hiding place 





behind the curtains, She was white aa ashes, 
and looked as though abont to faint. Bai she 
said, as Cleo struggled madly with her oap- 
tors,— 

** Please, please be very gentle with her. I 
would not have her hurt.” 

Then one suggested a doctor should be sum. 
moned; but Enid answered,— 

“Ob, wait a little, her violence will soon 
abate. Let us hide her awfal affliction so far 
and eo long as we may.” 

So all that night Cieo tossed and raved; but 
in the morning she fell asleep, and when she 
woke very late in the day her senses had re. 
tarned to her, but she was craelly exhausted, 
Soe looked down at her poor bound wrists, 
and eaid,— 

“I know what has happened. The curse 
bas come upon me. I don’t remember what I 
did, it is all a blank; bat I am sane now. 
You need not fear me any more;" and then 
Enid, bursting into tears, hastened to unfasten 
the bonds that held her. 

** You are sorry for me,” Oleo said apatheti- 
cally, ‘I almost wonder at that,” 

The girl brought her food and drink, but 
she refased both. Then she begged permis- 
sion to send for a doctor; bat this too was 
negatived. 

‘-No; I would like to keep my wretched 
sesret as long as I can. I¢ is the ficat time 
this has happened to me, I thought—»h, dearl 
Heaven !—I thought I had escaped. I shal 
not be dangerous again, at leaat, not yet. I 
know the signs and times so well. I have seen 
them so often. To-morrow was to have been 
my wedding.day—my wedding day; now I 
shall never marry again, Tell me what I did 
in my madness.” 

**No, no! not now; lie back, you are weak 
and ill, and muet rest.” 

“You need gay no more, My instincts 
were homicidal. I believe they were directed 
against you. And I have brought all thia 
Dp?n my most unhappy self. Loong ago, when 
I was a mere girl I heard our family doctor 
gay tomy mother, ‘It she will bat restrain 
her violent passions I see no fear for her. She 
has the power to wiil; bat, unfortunately, 
she does not exerciss it.’ I never did, All 
that I craved for I won by sheer persistenc 
—I meant to make a wealthy match, and 
succeeded, I learned to make your father's 
thoughts and wishes mine, and only because I 
wished to keep my ascendancy over him did I 
endeavour to control my evil temper. When 
he died my end was accomplished,and I did 
not care that you knew me for what I was—a 
La Marchant with all the La Marchant:' 
worse traits and none of their redeeming vir- 
tues. I have always hated you. I do not 
think I hate you now, as you sit there co pale 
and still, with your eyes grown kind for me— 
for poor, miserable, despairing me! Enid! 
Enid! I have lost him—and with him my life 
must go—some one will teli him the awfal 
trath, and then he may honourably claim his 
freedom. Why, oh! why, did I ever give 
myself over to this terrible passion of love?" 

Enid tried to soothe her; with all heart she 
was deeply grieved for this beautifal, wretched 
creature; she even stooped and kissed the 
pale lips which had scarcely ever given her & 
word of kindness, and Cleo looked gratefal. 
Presently she began to speak again. 

“He will come to-morrow, but I shall not 
see him—oh ! never any more. I cannct bear 
he should look upon the wreck of my old self. 
16 must all seem absurd to you, that I—a woman 
so much his senior, and having such 
experience, should love him with all the 
strength of my heart; but, for all its absurdity, 
it is traec—and—and, for his sake, I wil try to 
bid good-bye to the brightest dream of my 
life.” 

“We will go away together,” said Enid, 
gently, “only we must wait until you are & 
litsle stronger, and in the meantime we must 
let Mr. Barr know of our altered plans—that is 
only just,” 

* Will you go with me? No one need learn 


‘¢he trath away from England, Will you 
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on your honour not to place me under 

alien restraint, however violent I may be? 

What b ed last night may never happen 

again—and—and I might bave a trained 
urse—or assistant?” 


nD 

‘J will do as you wish in all things.” 

“ Then send at once for Kenneth; you will 
find his address in my davenport, and Robins 
oan take your note. I know thas Kenneth is 
at his chambers, and he will come at your 
eye | You will see him, I cannot. You 
will him what has occurred, and say that 
he is free; that from to-night I wish him 
good. bye—I hope never to see him any more. 
Ask him to forgive me, if only becauce I am 
so wretched,’ And then she flang herself face 
downwards on her couch, weeping wildly for 
her fading beauty, her wasted hopes, and the 
terrible doom which threatened her. 

All day long she alternated between fits of 
weeping, and wistful reminiscences of the 
past, and when at last Kenneth came she sent 
Enid down to him. No explanation was 
needed between them, the girl’s note had told 
him as much as it was necessary he should 
know, and he felt a passionate pity for this 
woman who, bat for Forbes’ message, would 
already have been his wife, 

He and Enid talked in qaiet tones together 
in the pretty drawing-room, little thinking 
that Oleo had stolen quietly down, and, hidden 
by heavy ourtains, was greedily drinking in 
their words. 

“Now that I ama free man, Enid, what 
will you say to me?”"’ Kenneth was asking. 
“T love you, Ihavealways loved you, althongh 
for awhile that poor soul blinded me to my 
own deep passion.” 


(Oontinued on page 331.) 





PRETTY PENELOPE. 
eRe 
OHAPTER XXX&III. 


Watzme steadily up the dark avenuts of 
Thicket Oroft grounds, a man enveloped in a 
sensible rough ulster, and carrying a gladstone 
bag, arrived at the old fashioned entrance to 
find another man, younger than himself, 
smartly arrayed in immacaiate evening dress, 
ringing lustily at the bell. A dog-cart was 

ting for this young man, with a groom at 
the horse’s 

The last comer stopped abruptly and looked 
keenly at Dre. Gregory, for the young man in 
the evening dress was he. 

* Can't make yourself heard, eh!” he in- 
quired in a short curt way which belonged 
exclusively to Dr. Westall. ‘‘ Everybody gone 
to this dance I suppose. Pall again, sharply! ’’ 
“ Philip Gregory obeyed, not withonat irrita- 

on 


‘* Every body can’t have gone,” he observed 
testily. “* Mies Desborough, I know, had no in- 
tention of doing so in any case; and now that 
she has an invalid——” . 

“Bomeone ill?” Dr. Westall inquired 
quickly, ‘You can speak freely to me,” he 
added, seeing Dr. Gregory's hesitation. ‘'I 
am one of Mies Desborough’s oldest friends, 
and I am a medical man into the bargain— 
my name is Westall.” 

The younger doctor immediately showed his 
appreciation of a name that was widely known 
throughont the medical world. 

“We are of the same profession,” he said, 
almost diffidently, ‘I too am a.medical man, 
although only a hamble individual at present ; 
my name is Hp Gregory. I am glad to 
meet you, and doubly so on this occasion, as I 
shall refer, if you will allow me, to your 
superior knowledge, for instance, in this pre- 
sent case. I confecs it has both przzied and 
troubled me,” He told of Marcia’s accident, 
and then showed a paoket he held in bis hand, 
"I have driven into ——,” naming the nearest 
town, “ for this, and thought on my way to the 
ball I would just run in with it myself and see 





if I could do anything to relieve the excessive 
pain Mrs, Latimar complained of.” 

Dr. Weatall said nothing, only gripped the 
handle of hia bag more closely. 

“Ring again,” he said tersely, after a 
moment's silence, and then he gave a quick, 
short sigh, almost of relief, as the big door 
swung back, and Downs was revealed in the 
opening with all the evidence of being aroused 
suddenly from deep sleep. 

Him Dr. Westall began questioning 
immediately. ‘‘Where were the servants? 
where was Mics Penelope? how came it the 
house was so deserted?” a dozen such 
queries, 

Downs, of course, lost his temper, 

“ You wasn't expected, Miss Penelope caid 
as you wasn’’ & comin’,”’ he suid surlily ; but 
Dr. Westall took no notice of his ill temper. 
He cast off his coat and threw hia hat to 
follow it. 

‘Come in, De. Gregory,’’ he said ; *‘ as you 
are here we had better ascertain it Mrs. Lati- 
ae can see you”—then Dr. Westall stopped 
short, 

‘* Hark! what was that?” 

*T heard nothing!" the younger man said, 
a little startled by the sudden transition of 
manner. He came into the hall obediently. Dr, 
Weatall stood listening, hia brows contracted ; 
then he tarned to Downe swiftly, his face full 
of an expression it would have. been difficult 
to desoribe. 

** Where ig ycur mistrees? With Meo. Lati- 
; os i say—yes; bat what room—which 

oor ” 

Downs, electrified by this court questioning, 
gave the information required, 

** De. Gregory, I shall be obliged if you will 
follow me,” the older medical man said, 
quietly. He led the way to the broad stair- 
case. 


‘Thank Heaven,” he mattered, ander hia 
breath, ‘I decided to come after all to-night, 
Who shall say there is nothing in presenti- 
ment after all?’’ He paused an instant, and 
leaned forward once again. 

A fsint soand as of a woman's voice in pain 
came to the ears of both men Uvstering an 
inarticulate exclamation, Dr. Westall ranhur- 
riedly vp the stairs, Philip Gregory just be- 
hind him, his face filled with a look of vague 
alarm and apxiety. De, Westall's manner 
communicated this to him more elcquently 
than words ; there was something, too, in the 
whole atmosphere of the quiet old house that 
seemed to 8 of some unusual event—some. 
thing almost mysterious, 

The sound of the voice calling feebly for 
help guided their steps as they paused an in- 
atant on the first landing. 

** This way,” Dr. Weatall said. 

In another moment they were outside the 
door of the room Downs had told them was 
allotted to Mra. Latimar. Dr. Westall gave 
that quick exclamation again as he tried to 
enter and the door resisted him. 

** Looked |” he said, to himself; “‘ is my fear 
going to turn ont true?’’ Turning an instant 
to the young man beside bim, he said: ‘Pat 
your shoulder againat this. We must break 
it in.” Out loud he oried, in strong tones: ‘ It 
is I, Penelope. Iambhere, Keep away from 
the door, child. We are breaking it in! "’ 


A sharp orash followed on his words. Ashe , 


recovered his breath and hie senses after a 


momentary stagger when the door yielded | 
suddenly, Philip Gregory looked quickly | 


around him, 


De. Wesatall had already a ® feeble , 


figure in hia arms, and was holding it to hia 


heart for an instant ; then he had turned and ; 


put his burden into the arms of the house- 


keeper, Kate's mother, who, hearing of their , 


arrival, had come quickly after them up the 
stairs, 
‘‘Take her away at once—at once,” Dr. 


Westall said, as well as he could speak; . 








eyes at first ; but at these words De. Gregory 
glanced in she same direction as his com- 
panion, and he gave an involuntary shadder, 
Lying almost at their feet was a motionless 
body, the arms thrown ont, the face gleaming 
white and set ; by the fire-glow could be seen & 
dark stream of blood running from the lips, 
Staining the delicate-coloured carpet, 

“Tarn up the light,” Dr. Westall oom- 
manded. 

He kneli beside Maroia and lifted her head 
with one hand, while he felt for her heart with 
the other. 

** Dead?” asked the younger dootor, the fall 
horror of the moment ringing in his voice. 

The other shook his head. 

‘* We are in the very niok of time,” he said, 
“If we only had help! bat we muat do our 
beet. I have foreseen shia all along. Will you 
take orders from me?” 

De. Gregory answered ixsiantly and defer- 
entially,— 

** Yes, sir,” and the old doctor was pleased 
at his simple deference. 

The next few minutes were devoted to trying 
every possible means to stop the flow of blood, 
Together they lifted the woman’s form and 
laid it flat on the bed. They had worked in 
utter silence, except when the older man gave 
an order, but as this last was acoomplished 
De. Weatall spoke suddenly,— 

‘We must have ice—otherwizc——”" he 
shook his head. 

My groom shall get some. I will go 
and——" 

Bat De. Gregory was interrupted by ths 
entrance of Kate—Kate, breathless, white, in 
tears, almost frantic. 

‘Oh! De. Weatall, will you come, please ? 
Mies Penelope will die. She looks awfail. Oh! 
do come to her, sir, do come |” 

De. Westall’s manner was almost unduly 
—_ He silenced the excited girl with a 
wor e 

“Misa Penelope will not die. She has 
fainted. Mrs. Latimar ig much more likely 
to die if you don't do something to help her. 
Stop that noise and go and get someice, [ 
expect you have some in the house ; if not, tell 
De. Gregory’s groom to drive as qaickly as he 
knows how to bring some, If all you servants 
had remembered your daty better, and had 
not gone gadding about and leaving your 
mistress all alone, none of this would have 
happened |" 

Poor Kate's eyes filled with tears at this 
reproach, She had soffered most keenly as 
she had seen her mother bending over Pene- 
lope’s prostrate form and had caught a 
glimpse of the white, atill face. She had not 
the least idea of what De, Westall’s worda 
could mean beyond the fact that in some way 
Miss Penelope's illoess was caused by being 
left alone with Mrs. Latimar. 

However, sorrowfal though she felé at the 
mere suggestion of having failed in her daty, 
Kate proved herself of great use to both 
doctors, 

Ice was forthcoming immediately, and in a 
short while the medical men had the satis- 
faction of seeing success crown their efforts, 
although the danger and seriousness of the 
Case was still very great. 

Of bis own free will Pailip Gregory offered 
to remain at Thicket Oroft all night. He dis- 
missed his groom and settled himeelf by the 
bed where Marcia lay, to all intents and pur- 
poses & dead rather than a living creatare. 

“I will watch her,” he said. ‘‘ You wili 
like to go to Miss Desborough!" 

Whatever natural curiosity the young man 
may have felt, and, indeed, the circumstances 
were enough to arouse the least lively 
curiosity, he made no comment and asked 
no questions. Hie mind was infected, how- 
ever, easily by the anxiety and trouble that 
was manifested by Dr. Weatall, and the 
knowledge that the accident and sgony 


then he put his band on Philip Gregory's Marcia had spparently endured in his pre- 
shoulder, “: This is bad business, I am afraid," | sence only a few houre before was nothing but 


he said, ‘‘ worse than I expected.” 
The dim light of the room had blinded his 


a myth, a deception for, guided by his devire, 
De, Westall had made a quick examination 
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of the supposed injured ankle and disclosed ita 
roundness. 

De. Gregory conld nok fail to gather some 
taint idea of the matter before him, and the 
fear the old dostor had expressed in his 
agitation and excitement on entoring the 
house was alroost faliy explained. : 

It did not need many glances at Maroia’s 
livid face to realiza that there was something 
unusual—one might well-nigh say uncapny— 
vbout her, and the young man gave an ia- 
volontary shiver as he remembered the soene 
that had greeted them on foroing the door, 
sud conjured up the possible mental agony 
Penelope must have gone through before they 
osme. 

De. Weatall accepted hia young colleague’s 
(ff.r to remain, with a curt word of thanks; 
bat Pailip Gregory by thia time felé thas he 
waa almost an old acquaintance of the grim- 
epoken, tender-hearted, clever physician, aud 
sooepted his manner accordingly. It was 
with a». feeling. of security about Marcia. for 
the moment that Dr. Weastall sought his child's 
room and ministered to her, 

The fainting fi: was of unusual daration 
and he had time to sponge away a mass of con- 
peated blood from the.emall right hand showing 
& jxgged wound that he conj2otured, and con- 
jeotured rightly, Maroia’s sharp teeth had 
oanzed, before there came the faintest flatter 
of life from between the white lips, or a flicker 
of faintest movement in the olosed eyelids. 
As the work of bathing, dressing, and band. 
eging the poor swollen and discoloured hand 
was nearly finished, however, there came 
& Siuh that told of the soul's awakening from 
its meroifal spell of oblivion; and aa Dz, 
Weatall bent tenderly over the baeautifal face 
that,bore ench a Icok.of anguish and terror 
aud pain, the heavy fringed lida were lifted, 
and Peuelope’s blus eyes regained their 
sight and conscions2ess. Toe words that 
trembled on her lips were hashed into silence 
tanderly. 

“You are not to talk yes, tere is,plenty of 
time. I am here, you see, so all ia right now; 
please to open your lippand swallow this, No 
refasal, yon know I never allow any patient to 
dischey me; drink it down, every dfop!"’ 

Weak as. anintans, scarcely comprehending 
the extent of the relief that‘had come to her, 
Penelope obeyed, Ina few moments, aided by 
Kate, the girl was wrapped in a comfortable 
Groasing-gown aud Jaid on her favourite couch, 
lost this time to sound and sightin a deep 
dxeamless eleep, 

“That will lass some hours,"’ Dr. Wesiall 
said to himeelf with satisfaction, as he stood 
looking down on the lovely young face, ‘* Poor 
lamb," he. added with a quick involuntary 
shadder, as his eyes fell ugain on the band. 
eged hand, ‘what an experience | what an 
awful thing to have happened to her! I dread 
to let her tell me all that took place, and yet 
it would be better for her to spsak when she 
is,able. Good Heavens!’ mused on Dr Weat- 
all as he paced to and fro, ‘What cunning 
she creature bas had, How is it no one has 
seen, bat me, thisdistincd trail of mania in hor 
nainre? It has been a bard matter for me to 
keep silence on this poiot,and yet, again, it 
hes been well.nigh impossible to spesk what 
I have felt. When » pertoa is mad righ 
throagh, with no extenuating moments of 
sanity, then it is atraighs esiliog ; bas with thie 
women! And yet,” was the next thought, 
‘‘sometimes I have felt that Denia Lati- 
maz was of my opinion ; he never could have 
siood the perpetually repeatiog horror of 
those farious mooda hed be not told himyelf 
his wife—at least, at such times—wag not to 
be dealt with as one would deal with a sans 
women. The folnusss of the danger Denia hag 
never, of course, grasped for a single instant, 
otherwise he would have taken some meana to 


have guarded others from the violence that 
Was inevitable toa brain filled with homicidal , 

; tured a blood-vessel; she msy have—must’ 
L l look back . 
agaio at the girl's mosionlesa figure on the | 


Mtentione " 


Dre Westall stopped to 





ears as pleasant as music to him, for he knew 
that the potent sedative had taken abrolnte 
effect ; nevertheless he* shook his head: sadly 
and gravely. 

‘“‘ The result of this night's work will live 
with her for many and many a week’ to 
come,’ he said to himself: He kuew almost 
without words the sort of acene-Marcia mart 
have indalged in, and, feeling certain now of 
ber hatred’to her cousin, the doctor allowed 
his imagination to sketch the worst picture 
possible, ‘ If Denia could*have only known 
this, how he would have worked every fibre 
in hia being to keep these two apart. Where 
is Denis?’ Why ishenot‘here? Strely he 
muss have heard of her accident, 
know she is here under Penelope's roof: He 
cannos be at this dance: and yet why 108? 
He may have gone in ignorance, or sHe-may 
have used’ her cunning so well as to pre- 


vail on him to go; but no, I feel ha woula not 


have lefé her here alone. Weli!'' Dc, Weatatl’ 
finished hia communing with a short'sigh, 
* poor lad’! wherever he is, aud whenever he 
comes, he will come to find a sorry story 
awaiting him, The fature looks as black as 
the grave with this woman on bis shouiters 
eating the very life‘out of hinr; for she will 
not go yet. There is tough stuff in her con- 
stitarion, despite thie looal weakneases. Ifher 
brain should become hopelessly diseased, why 
can say how long Marcia Latimar mray- not 
lass? God forbid I should wish any: living 
oreatare harm; bas I should be glad, for many 
reasons, to know thers was an end to this 
wretched woman, and the misery ehe will 
cause.” 

Oa his way cut to join Ds. Gregory's watoh, 
be old physician paused by Penelope's side an 
ustant, 

© At least,” he said to himself, softly and 
tenderly, “she shall do you no more harm, 
my listie one. If there ia none other may 
have the right to guard and keep you in safety, 
then I will take upon myself 'thatright. You 
shali never Kuow euch trouble again while life 
and strength ace left me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Tar day after the Shire Hunt*ball wae a sad 
and anzious one at Thickes Oreft. Madge's 
troubie was only exceeded by her anger. 

“I Knew something would happen. I said 
80, didn’t I, Daisy ? audyet I mustneedsgovff 
and enjoy myself'andteave Pen to be killed'‘by 
that awfal——oh ! yes, I know Marcia is-very 
very ill; but I anrnot going to pretend to have 
any pity forher. She is*bad: as well as mud, 
Perhaps you have not seen’ the-marke of’ her- 
cruel teeth in Pers hand.” 

Mes, Warriner was-little less distressed than 
her sieter; butshehada quieter way of’ ex: 
pressing ‘her trouble. 

‘* Dear Madgie, don't jadge untif you know 
exacily every thing’thav has happened’ It is: 
tras Pen’s hand is‘hort; bat-you don't know 
whether Marcia msant to ——"’ 

* Obl” was all Mies Riley had tosay ; she 
was ina most unhappy frame of mind’ fall of 
remorse and serrow over Penelope's condition. 
The fact that’ Marcia Iwy dangeronsty, almoes 
fatally ill; did mot touch Her in the very least; 
she only: thought of Pé and of the 
horribie scene she must have endtired when 
sire had been left alone with a woman mad 
witt hatred and jealous passion. 

Mrs. Warriner, not knowing and seeing 20 
clearly as her sister, could not unterssand 
exuctly what‘had happened; she felt‘it was ‘her: 
duty to reprove Marge: 

“You really are* too hasty in’ your jadg: 
ment,” she said; “You ought to wait and’ 


' hear all that there is to-hear before-you con: 


demn people in euch a really shooking way: 
Poor Marcia Latimer ‘ia very ill; ahe-has rop- 


have had great suffering: Did not Dr; Westail 
teli us she bas had’ the-most terribie pain-at 


s0fs ; the faint regular breavning came to bis, her hears? Do bew little clmritwble. Iris 


He must’ 


tras Pen hag hurt her hand; but what righ 
have you to'say Marcia gave her-this hurt?’ 

Madge played with Dannie’a eate’in silenes: 
for a moment, and‘looked y ather sister: 

“]'don't’ know which is the biggsst‘angel;"’ 
she said, when she spoke, ‘“you*orPén; you 
are both too sweetfor aman ‘beinge! I am 
the mont ‘earthy of-earthy individuals.” 

“You are a silly 1” her 
answered, with a amile; it was‘impossible to 
be angry long with Maége, she ‘was’so’ frank 
and peaeae A - ie 

Then Mrs: Warriner began to suggest 
advivability of their leaving ThickeyCroft‘at 


once. 
Madge wae not long in giving her decision: 

“You may go, but’ f shail 0%. 
What! go and leave Pen'at thie titre! T nines 
< out all my endeavours to try and‘ chter 

er up. Mrs. Rochdale will’ be here’ to-day, 
she can look after her’ beantifal’ daughter. 
Denis Latimar stows his good sense’ by 
remaining away fromrattch'a wife: I wonder 
where he is, Daisy, by-the way. I feetsome- 
thing worse than usual hisppened between 
them yesterday, and that was why satis came 
over here.’’ 

“Bat why, Madgie? I don't‘ses the force-ot 
that argument at all!” 

Miige svopped abruptly ber 4 

stopped a tly; her quick’ fr 
iormediately tol@ her that ue bon aottine 
bat surmize on which she had“sketohed the 
secret and story of Penelope's love and mitery, 
To speak only ftom surmise, even to hersivter, 
would be wrong: She’ finished’ her sentence 
by asking a question. 

‘'Do you think one of us onght‘ to-go ‘over 
to Lady Sasan’s?” 

‘I do, most certainiys Why ned ride over? 
it will do you good. Pen will not ba able to 
gee us till the evening.”’ ; 

‘I think I shail walk," Madge said, with a 
little confasion. She sprang to her feat, and 
her two dogs wer¢imaediately on the alert. 
*‘Look here, Daisy,"’ she said, in her rough 
sort of way, ‘‘Mr. De Bargh said something 
about coming to: ase Penelope today. If he 
should come, will you tell him where I have 
gons, and send’ him to meet me, I' want to 
speak to him.” 

Dr. Westall'wae on the doorstep dismissing 
Philip Gregory, witt some few words of hearty 
gratitade and unfeigeed thanksas Mise’ Riley 
prepared’ to start on -her-walk: 

De. Wéstatl had nothing bat-warmest pratse 
for his younger colleague. 

“‘ Clever young chap. Got a heart to,” he 
said tothe gill: Madge was a favourite with 
Penelope’ suncle “Don't know" wha’ 
I should have done without him ‘lass’ t— 
he helped to save#hat poor creatare’s life;”’ 

Madge said **Um!” im her’ driee¥ tone: 
She was notin the leasta wicked natare, but 
she hatéconoceived nothing ‘less than: positive 
horror of’ Marcia, and-ali\shat appectaimed ‘to 


her. 
* Is she going to die—j ast yet?” sheasked, 


quiétly; 

“T hope not,’ De. Westall ‘said as quietly: 
He spoke earnestly, ‘ You litsle brigand!” 
he added, with half a-chuokle, as heeaught 
Midge's expression, “I verily believe: you 
would like me to give fer ® listle shove and 
help ber out of the-world: Now, wouldn't 
you, shi’”’ 

Madge shook her head violently atthe. 

“ Heaven forbid I’ should have« such vile 
thoughts. I don’t want anything bat‘what is 
righs. Oaly, I oan't'bé a humbug, and say I 
am sorry when I’ am nos, and that is the 
truth, Dz, Y 

‘* You shall'‘not be a-hambug as fares I an 
concerned. You are * over’ to’ Lady 
Sasan’s? Well, get a6 soon av you can 
with Latiorar's adG@tess; We mast send to 
him. He onght tobe here.” 

Lets . himeelf ae, wuilidg maaies 
young, vigorous figure ditappear into’ 
distance, Dz. Westail’ paced up and down & 
fow minutes witt-hia hands bohiad* his back 





, aud his btows contracted: He was almost as 
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much troubled and uneasy about Penelone’s 
condition as about hor cousin’s, The girlwas 
now awake from the long, deep sleep in which 
he had thrown her, And. ail the horror, 
agitation and excitement of the events of the 
night before seemed to: have-reized upon hex 
shattered nerves. Her temperature wasovery 
high; the pain in her: head: was. very, bad. 
She was almost on the verge-of a.feverjand 
suffered intensely from. the throbbing; and 
barning of her lacsrated hand. 

It was her mental condition, howaever,even 
more than her bodily, that was:oamsing:Dr. 
Westall much anxiety now: He had’ not 


it i. not trouble to wait a little longer,” he 
said. 

Maroia’s brows gathcred together omi- 
noualy, 

“Tf you mean by that, that you think you 
*will prevent me——" ' 

‘Now ’—Dr. Westall put his asrong hand on 
her restless wrist—“now, Mrs,Jaatimar, you 


are 0 listeniso\me, Yourste placed by 
your d under:my cares. Thatbeing 20, 
you wilide nothing. without my. consent; and, 


my consemtito your:going south, om imieed 
taking any; journey-forat least another tires. 
Weeks: OF &: month; you will certainly nor 


questioned her, or permitted ber to give: bim,| got: 


lips: Hiesooula ertoseme-extentthe injury, 
ibsigetn te teenatee om: suck: a deligate;. 


high organisation, 

fy eeoeiienete to seey, to) understand: 
everything imthis moment. Fitasefall:hewaa; 
eager $a, the girl's excited, and 
brainsinto Jike: their oon. 
ditions, He wiehed: “the. bottom-of ‘hie 
heart that: it had: been poseible to: either 
remove Marois. ftom. Thickes Croftiom-order 
Penslops away immediately. from 
recent evenhas. 


tor weeks, P. + obey, 
him in this lar: msnodate,, however: 
docile he had ly found: Hes: All: lie, 
could do was-to: make every: $ iny 


hig powsr-to work: Penelope's: in 

proper condition, aud: to redtge tke brain)| 

excitement and noé;.to: allow; the faot- off 

Marsia’s continued: presemes: to. affect: liey 

more than was) atsolately- impossible; to, 

prevent. 
J * 7. * 

It was a week Iater. Tho ball had become 
absolutely a thing o? the past, The neigh. 
bourhood had relapsed into its former conci- 
tion of rural peace and quietness. Spring was 
br inte being at. every tarn—the: sam 
shine at noontide was almost hot—there: was 
& dittle: feathering. of green: painting. the 
trees: acd hedgea.. Thicket Croft was.gorgeous 
with its beds of crocuses gleaming in the pun, 
Inaide the. house the inflaenes. of; 
revealed itself: despise the: presence: of an 


Mrs, Latimar:hadamade an aetenishing re- 
covery ; she-pesseased,.as Dr. Westall had said 
to. himself, a. marvelieus constitation:. Despite 
the severeloss of bieod, she seemed: to have 
any amountiof.reserve force and vigour: At 
the end of this week she was-allowed to sit-up 
in bed, and informed her maid thatin another 
ten: days she: would: requite ali her things 
packed: fora journey ontof Hagland, 

‘* You willbe satiefied atlases you have got 
your way,” she said,.with her psouliax smile: 
to Des. Weatalliwhem he paid:-hers his daily: 
Visitiatthis time, ‘ Lintend going soutlyin:a: 
week's time.’’ 

I¢:wae alenoat the first words she had spoken: 
gratuitously to the oldidecior, Ste:allowed: 
him.torattendsher professionally, to: question: 
her-and preseribe:for her; but she gave him 
with: marked dis- 

For Dz. Gregory: she had 
some. would be: pleasaat epeegh, but unforte- 
nately the young man had taken Madge’sicoms 
plains very strony!y —he hadan.almost uneon- 
troliable: aversion to: the: sick: woman, and! 
gave asigh of:relief every: time he left her pre: 
eno 


@, 
__ De. Weatall had vouchsafed not the smatles® | him swittiy 
notice to Marcia\ls.radeness, 


is was quite a 
matter of indifference to him whether she 
liked him or nat. her-the fall value 


of his professional talent, and went his way 
quite. uneoncerned: 


by his patient's rade 


manner, 

Oa, this oovasion, however,: he: broke: his 
rale, aad showed Mrs Latimar thashe: did: 
not intend to allow hee or anyone to- dispute. 
bis anthority.. 


bate 
from her |. of 


’" Mieroia’s face beoame livid and hereycs fall 


<fory: 
“You: dare——"' ‘she was: begianing, when 
‘Dr Westall stoediingront:of! hers. 


| “Tl dare do -nsush+-youdamosiiagine how |: 


mamoh;, Silenoap, woman; I: will: not\les you 


5 vor shall) you:throw away: the life 
agi Tam: hereto - 
vens:it;. aril; me, You 
geo,l'am in Moarsia, 
t 


mg ag gma 
‘i , bs] 
Rice your cComtains: comeshiny 


8 a8 
yeti, D> not Livwill 


" have . 
— goed words. Tivilimllow 20.) 
a pag 0 wish) meatasiga | 


‘a doomment: inte alonatioasylom. 
forrthtexrest-of a. 


___Maroia lay baekson her pillows, her face as.) 


\whitess the linemations her. 

) “Wihere is myy husband?” she seid; 

‘hoaraeig,;.when ele) could find: word&. ‘Let 
m:come:here #hastthe shall 


fa hs ‘gee how Higewite: 
8 — ; r treated,’ 

our : auyousknow. 
You drove him: - you. by-your- vile: words. 
It he were here he would only agree with what 
I say. Are you a sane woman ?—is there a 
sorap-of woman about yor?” thedoctorcried, 
letting his anger get the better of him for a 
moment. Then he relapsed into his usual 
manner: 

‘*Remember, you are: in my hands. How 
do.you think: the: story..ofi your. conduotibere 
with-ycar cousin would: read ‘te: the world if 
itewere widely kmown?: Ba-thanbtol that-s0 
fam the knowledge of: your horrible treatment 
of'a. sweet and: gentle-girl: is confined to:the 
fom. Why, adozen times: over you coald>ba 
committed) to . BS & dangerous 
maniac ifcit were publicly known. what) you 
Oe Weniall paused, 
body: thrilling eo growing, fury: an 
pansion -his: wordmaroused): 

He fels: sick andoweary: of: the woman sad; 
denly:; her nature-wasao terrible to him in its 
poverty-of all things good, in; ita wealth: of 
meanness Bod malicioursnesd. 


‘\ Take yourself into your. own bands; then; 
if-you will; ‘he said, ptly. “IT have told 
you -that:.I cannot: countesance any» exertion 
for some time longer, Ifryou persiat in going 
coatrary to my advice, you must bear with she 


Marois tarned ‘her-eyes upon-him slowly, 

“T hear; I understand!” she said). with 
her ghastly imitation of.» smile, ‘' Idon't:like 
you; Dr. Weatall, You are a: rade, objection 
able man; bat: I believe’ you: are clever, and 
are speaking the truth, Make your mind easy; 
I sill: not~ vacate. my: place: for anyone :jaszt 

es. 
, She .pansed:a moment;.and! then turned! to 
: “But Tehallgoawayicom here. 
Lwon'éstay in thia house an-hourlonger than 
Toanhelp?’’ 

* You-are: fitcfor: no journey-at: all.ab the 
prevent moment)’ was De, Westall!e: answer, 
given-very ovldly. 

Marcia was silent. 

Dre Westall romained aacthor fs w:moments 
imhow: room, walkisg to'and fro, 

‘| Gen te understand: you intend to obey 
the instructions I have gives you,. Mzs,. Lati 





‘' Having waited go long foramyp-eatiaiaciion, 


mar-?:” he asked; pausing beside: hem bod; and 


| thoughindeop. 


looking down on her quietly, with dislike and 
yet with pity—she was sach a lost, miserable 
object to him. 

Marcia smiled. 

“Ti? Issy no, what then?” she asked. 

Dr. Westallanswered her very qaietiy,— 

** Then I telegraph at once to Denie Latimar, 
resigning the charge he bas given me, and 
recommend ‘to: summon certain deotors 
whom I shall name:to come. and attend you." 

Marcialooked atihim fixedly for a. moment, 
and them, withouti@, wortj.closed her: eyes: aa 

sleep, 86. imimusing she: would 
pursuethediseussion no: further. 

De. Westallipaused only. a litsle whiley.an< 
then, with a shake ofthis: head, walked ous: o 
the room 


He was wearp.otbattling with this. woman'a 
strong will), offi down her capning.and 
ont at a win- 


dow. on the landing;.seeing, tee glorions sun- 
shine, the spring. deoked: gardens, in adreamy 
way—his thoughts werenosiwith hia eyes. He 
wae in fact, hardly: consoious of what lay 
bensath the 


m, 

1. was impossible for: hin: to. review! the ciz- 
cumstauces of the, moment)in his uemal calm 
clear-beaded manner. His love for Penelope 


Was t00.sincere, his: 
tor Denia Latinas too well 
' “T¢Tioould 


3 3 ‘sprite she 
‘used-t0.ba;.e- will\o} the .wiep; with never a 
shadow. on. ber thoughts;,neria- pain ia her 
‘heart save ‘where her mother. was concerned. 
‘What-is to-be the end of this all? Denia’s 
life is-wreoked, his fate ic clear; but must my 
child's whole chance of happiness.be wrecked 
also? Is is very hard.” Tas old dootor left 
the window slowly, and walked downstairs. 
“The worst is,” he continued, thinking, 
"' hat not even timo, the great healer, will be 
able to bring absolute cure. It may bring 
aesuagement; buinot forgetfulness, Penelope 
issthe sort:..of woman: to. love-once and: love 
alwaygal’’ 

He: smilediat this jnneture, for: Penelone’s 
slender figure had appeared from one of the 
rooms, and.was waiting forshim at the foot:of 
the siaire, 

Toe-girl was:very pale and very thin, witha 
troublediieck:in:-ber beautifal eyes ; her: small 
hand wasastill:bound-up ; she iocked like one 
who had: passed through a: terribie experience, 
yet aheamiledaa she saw her-o!d friend. 

‘ Lady Susan sisi bere,. and) wants. you. tc 
presoribe for Sorter, who.hasa bad cold and 
sore throas,”’ 

She elipped her; hand: through: his arm se 
she spoke, and Ds, Weatall pressed it close ta 
hiaside.. ~ 

‘* Have you madeup: your mind to do aa I 
asked: you, Pea?’ heingaired; abruptly. 

Penelope.shookiher head. 

‘To gouaway, dear: Uncle: George? I am 
afraid you will ba disappointed, bas———”’ 

‘+ Basiyon would rather n0t,.en 2)’ 

1 do, not: see What gosd:it will: do. me,"’ 
Penelopeanswered, “Lam notvilljyoc kuow, 
and+—well, honestly, dear, I would rasieretay 
heze;'’ She paused! a moment, ‘ Madge ia 
goings to: remaim on: indetinitely,, Mr. Deo 
Bargh is:pleased she should do:se, which ia 
kind).of chim,. Unole George, you have not 
told me what you thiak of that engagement. 
Iam.so abont:.is, I am: sare they 
will. ba: h »togesher,’’ 

Da Weaaliatonte’ in avegne sors.of way 
to-this; butitwas evident his thoughis were 
not on- the sudject-of Harold de Bargh and 
Madge Riley. Asthey-were approaphiog the 
room where Lady Siasan. was waisingdor them, 


a“ ee yee kaow: there oan:be: no.qusstion 
other deaving here for another three, weeks, 
perhaps: month,’’ 

Penelope's brows: contracted, tha very 
memory.of Marciacwaa tortuce to her. The 





eventa of that horzible.ecene were blarred-and 
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not definite in this remembrance; but there 
was enough that was clear, and was exceeding 
mental pain. Terrible words of insult, of 
rage, of menace, that haunted Penelope day 
and night. 

She was gratefal to those who loved her 
and surrounded her, that they did not ques- 
tion her or make any comment; if even one 
of them, or one of the housebold bad been 80 
inclined, Dr. Weatall’s command, given most 
peremptorily and sternly, would have pre- 
vented them, Except with bim, indeed, the 
name of her cousin and her enemy, who lay 
so ill in her house, did not pass Penelope's 
lips. Not even did her aunt, who had hastened 
to be with her daughter, speak of Marcia to 
the girl. 

Mrs. Rochdale had indeed grown into a 
different woman since the moment of her 
arrival, when Dr. Westall had Jaid bare before 
her the miserable story of Marcia’s worse 
than oruel conduot, and the results accruing 
from it. 

The week that had passed since then had 
brought the keenest ——s Penelope's 
aunt. She was mortified yond words, 
shocked, frightened by all that bad happened. 
Bhe bad not seen Denis, but there had come 
one lester from him—a short letter, whose very 
terseness betrayed his misery and his revolt 
sgainet a continuation of the life he had led 
of late. 

‘* My home is open to your daughter when. 
ever she ia able and chooses to retarn, but I 
beg you will inform her that from henceforth 
there can be no quesiion of married life even 
in appearance between us; by her own act 
she has out the tie that has hitherto held me 
to my duties—hard and almost impossible as 
the task has keen sometimes. For she foture 
I shall not reside a single day or hour under 
the same roof with the woman I am unfortu- 
nate enough to call my wife. So far as my 
possessions are conserned she is mistress for 
all that has been hers hitherto. Latimar 
Court is at ber disposal, and the house in 





(‘ HABK | WHAT was THAT?” SAID DR. WESTALL,] 


town. Please convey my decision to her as 
soon as she is in a fit condition to hear it ; 
and kindly signify to me what her movements 
will be. I shail remain at Latimar until I 
hear she ie strong enough to return to the 
house, then I shall start for a sea voyage; 
probably I may make a tour of the world, 
and ke absent for a year or more. My 
solicitors bave fall instructions to attend to 
all Mrs. Latimar’s desires both now and in 
the future.” 

This letter Mre. Rochdale had locked away 
in her dressing-bag, and as she sat watchin 
by her daughter's bedside during the first an 
most serious hours of Marcia’s illness, the 
poor woman’s heart grew cold within her as 
she thought of the task Denis had commis. 
sioned her to perform and of the miserable 
life that stared her in the face. For with the 
shedding of her worldliness, of her selfishness 
and frivolity, the méther'’s heart snd the 
latent good grew strong in Anne Rochdale’s 
breast, and her duty stood out plain and de- 
finite before her. For good or ill she 
must remain with Marcia henceforth and 
share her life—the life ahe had so wantonly 
marred. 

Penelope paused before she answered Dr. 
Weatall’s remark, but she found her voice at 
lass ; it was almost the firet time Marcia had 
been mentioned between them. 

‘I know it, uncle George,” she said gently. 
*‘T know she muet remain. It makes no 
difference, I still would rather stay here.”’ 

‘* A wilfal woman,” Dr. Westall quoted but 
he did not look very stern, and be patted the 
little hand he held tenderly. He did not 
quite follow Penelope's mind on this point, but 
he did not pressit. Lady Sasan, however, was 
not so calmly disposed when she heard his 
verdict, 

“Ob, my dear man, get the creature away 
somehow,” the old lady declared almost ex- 
citedly, ‘I cannot bear to think she is under 
the same roof with Penelope."’ 

This was said as Dr. Westall was taking 












wd to her carriage, and Penelope had left 


em. 

‘Do you think I want to keep her, my 
lady,” the doctor said, grimly. ‘I should 
like to be seeing the back of her now, this very 
instant ; but we must not do wrong, you know, 
the woman is not fit to be moved. I have 
told her so this morning. She has made a won- 
derful recovery; sbe bas an extraordinary 
amount of vitality ; but all the same she is not 
made of iron. Another attack of hsmorrbhsge 
just at this particular moment, and I wo 
not give a snap of my fingers for her life.” 

Lady Suean said *‘ Um” in a curious tone 
of voice, and it conveyed a great deal ; but as 
she drove c-vay, the dear old lady reproached 
herself and declared Dr, Westall was right. 

“We must indeed neither do not think 
such wicked things," she said to herself. ‘The 
future does not lie in our hands, and if a 
humans life is at stake, all other feelings must 
be sacrificed. Besides, if Marcia continues to 
improve in this rapid way, it cannot be more 
than two or three weeks longer before she can 
be removed—if I am wicked enough to wish it 
were in two or three days instead of weeks,” 
Lady Susan added to herself quaintly. ‘' Well 
I bad better keep the fact to myself, especially 
— ery is no possibility of my getting my 
Ww ” 

Dear kind Lady Sasan would indeed bave 
been pained and shocked could she have 
lifted the veil that shrouded the future and 
seen how near the realisation of her wish was 
at hand. 

(To be continued. ) 


‘‘Tus thamb is an unerring index to the 
mind,” said a professional manicure recently. 
“Ifa person is trying to deceive you, he will 
invariably draw his thumb in toward the 
palm, On the other hand, if he ia telling the 
truth, the thamb will be relaxed and point 
away from the palm,” 
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[HILDRED, TAKING COUBAGE, LOOKED UP AT THE SPE 


HILDRED ELSINORE. 


EI 
CHAPTER Ill. 


Most families have some peculiarity mark- 
ing them out from alien broods, but it is to be 
hoped that few boast aa their hall-mark the 
special failing which distinguished the Elsi- 
nores— poverty. Nothing succeeded with 
them ; no single member of the family had 
ever become rich or powerful. A few 
Eleinores just managed to pay their way, bat 
this was a summit of good luck attained by 
few; for the most part they were a sorely 
struggling race who belonged to the ranks of 
the shabby genteel, and led very dreary lives, 
sadly lacking amusement or variety. 

The Rev. Charles Elsinore represented the 
family in Loamehire, and possessed in a 
marked degree ita special trait, since hia 
income was under two bundred a year, and 
he had been imprudent enough to give several 
hos to fortune in the shape of a wife and 
nine dren, 

There were actually nine young Eleinores 
living, without even reckoning the little 
graves in the churchyard, The parish was 
wont to regard those graves as ® mercy, since 
without death’s proniog hand the Reotor’s 
income would have been yet more painfally 
strained. 


Mrs. Elsinore was a good manager, and 
possessed a trifle—only that—of her own. 
She was a bustling, cheerfal woman, with 
rather a loud voice, but she did her duty by 
her family and the parish; never wasted a 
moment, and tried hard to bring up her girls 
after her own model, With the eldest she 
Bignally failed. 

Hildred Eleinore was a slight, dark-haired 
girl, with dreamy, blue eyes; an intense love 
for music and books, a marked distaste for 
house. work and cooking ; and with, what poor 
Mrs, Elsinore looked on almost ag a crime, a 





‘ it) 2 zt ° 


romantic nature given to day. dreame and 
castle. building. 

** You'll never be worth your salt, Hildred,” 
her mother said, sharply. ‘Why, here's 
Martha, more than two years younger, can 
keep house as well as I can; and you'd forget 
the store-room keys if I trusted you for a 
minute. 1 don’t know what ‘ll become of you. 
Your father can't leave you a fortune, and 
you'll never earn your bread.” 

The tears shone in Hildred’s blue eyes. 
Her mother bad not mesnt to be unkind, but 
she could not understand the girl's sensitive 
nature, to which a sharp word was like a 
blow. She thought ker idle and inattentive, 
little guessing that Hildred was quite as 
apxious about the family difficalties as her 
mother, and would fain have put her shoulder 
to the wheel if she had only known how. 

‘* What's the matter, Hildred?"’ 

The Rector of Little Netherton Icoked up 
from the borrowed paper he waa reading in 
his shabby study, to see bie first. born standing 
before him with an anxious, pleading face. 

“ What is it, child?” and he pulled up one 
of the shabby leather chairs to the small fire, 
and made her sit down. ‘ You don’t often 
come to see me, Hildred.” 

The child—she was only eighteen—laid one 
hand lovingly on his shoulder. 

“I think I should like to go away,’ she 
said, gravely. ‘‘ Mother won’t be home for 
an hour, and I came to talk to you about it.’’ 

‘Go away?" the father's heart seemed to 
stand still, for thie child was dearer to him 
than all the other eight. ‘“ Why, little girl, 
what makes you tired of the old neat ?”’ 

‘I’m not tired, father—I love every stone 
of the Reotory—but I'm no use at home. 
Mother says I’m not worth my salt.” 

Me. Elsinore sighed. 

‘She has been a good mother to you, dear ; 
you ought not to mind a few sharp words.” 

* Bat it’s true,” said Hildred, with a kind 
of choked sob, ‘‘I am not so much use in the 
house as one of the children, and I am the 








KEB, AND BAW A TALL, GBEY HATRED MAN BEFORE HER !] 


j eldest of all. I ought to be mother’s right 


band, ae Martha is.’ 

Mr. Elsinore uttered no word of blame, 
perhaps he understood poor Hildred better 
than his wife did, for he only said, gently,— 

“We can't all be made alike, Hildred; 
maybe it would be a very dull world if we 
could. Martha is a good girl, but I find no 
fault, dear, that you are d)fferent.” 

‘Bat I'm eighteen, and we are so poor; 
and Iam no use at home, so that I onghi to 
be doing something to earn money.” 

‘Money is never plentifal with the Elsi- 
nores,"’ replied the Reotor, quietly; ‘‘ and, 
Hildred child, I don’t see how you could earn 
it, it you tried,” 

‘There is my music, father. I haven't 
had many lessons, and I can't practise much, 
but I love musio, and I know I have it in me 
to succeed if only I had the chance." 

Charles Elsinore seemed to see another face 
rise before him as she spoke, to hear another 
— take up her prayer; but he only eaid, 
gently,— 

“ You would not go on the stage, Hildred?"’ 

“Ob, no; I should be frightened. Bat if 
I could go into a school, and have music 
lessons for my services, I should save mother 
the cost of my keep now, and perhaps, by and 
by, I should be earning money. I want you 
to think of it, dad.” 

“I will think of it, dear,’’ he said, gently ; 
“but I should mies you sorely, and »hough 
mother speaks sharply sometimes, she doesn’t 
want to lose you, Hildred.” 

Hildred hesitated. 

“‘Bhe doesn’t love me as she loves Martha 
and the others, dad— why is it? I am eure I 
try to please her; and I am the eldeat. But 
Martha wae always her mother’s favourite.” 

Mr. Elsinore sighed. 

“I did it for the beet,’ he murmured, not 
troubling himeelf to explain things to Hildred. 
“I did it for the beat.” 

“Bat you won't be angry,” pleaded his 
daughter, ‘‘and you'll let me go?” 
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Mr. Elsinore looked very grave. 

‘*Tt may be best,” he said, thoughifally; 
‘but, oh, child! I shail miss you sorely,” 

Hildred looked round the:room : how worn 
and poverty-stricken it,was! None of. the 
furnishings bad been renewed aince the Raator 


came to Little Nethestom: seventeen yeare|’ 


before. 

Thegirkhadian intense, craving for things 
beau and artistic. Site had never scam 
many emoh, bat ahe yoarned fom them from 
the bobtom.-of herhears. 

To weam-an ugly dress and. clumsily;made: 


boots wase positive-trial to Hildred: E \aipore,.|’ 


domestic bustle. of the Reotory to. the 
old church, andj nitting there unnoti 


in.) 


the two girls were both in the hall before Mrs, 
Eisinore came infrom her duties. 
It: wae April, and the treamewere already in 
bud; bat the. cold had returned sudd@anly with 
intense.fores, andeven thrifty folksdike Mra, 
abliged to countenance a return 


‘were 
torfirasy, or her whole family would: certainly 
haye: hadi badicolds, and cost. her more in 
cogsetingvandidoctoring them than the expense 
of coals; 


Téeshreeitiad gone somedistance when the 
mothensaddenly discovered Hildted.hadicome 
withont: her: i 


corner, would ilisten :tosheorganist as: heoprae: |‘ 


tised, nad watoh the:eunipeuring in thromgli: 
the stained-glass windoweat the east end, fill 
ing the place with. warmthand light. 

This was her-greatesttreat:. She prefemred 
it to the solemn tem ich were given 
at stated intervalmbyrthe richer parishioners, 
and to which Mra Hibsinore always condiated 
her elder girls. 

There were no: resident gentry at Little 
Netherton;,the-Gastle had been shut up) ever 
since Hildrad) cauld remember, Tae. , a 
and the .orgamiss both lived four milgmofftin 
another . Toe chief of Mr. Eisinore's 
flock were well.to-do farmers; whosetinstling 
practical wives found: the Reotor's helpmate 
@ very congenial spirit. 

They were far richer than Mi. Elsinore; 
bat they pursued from choice and long; habit 
the same thrifty waye and small econemias: 
which were necessary to her, and at one of the 
heavy teas they gave from time to time, the 
favourite subject of conversation would be 
the price of butter and eggs, or the short- 
comings of their various help-maidens, 

The farmers for the moat part did not aspire 
to drawing-rocms, Festivities wore carried on 
in the best p2rlour—mo:s dreary apartments, 
adl.on one:model—of' whivsh the chief) features 
were slippery horsehair chairs; aad. a, very 
shiny covered table smelling strongly of bees- 
wax.and tanpentine, and graced bya group of 
im, wax flowers under a glaisskade. 

hen: Hildred left her father's etudy she 
went upatairs to the,room) she shared: with 
Martha, for Mra; Elsinore and: her- two elfest 
girls were invited: to. tea that: afsernoon: at 
Farmes Gibson's, and great: would be the 
mother’s diapleasureif they kept-hor: waiting 
when she’ called: for them: after:s round of 

Martha, a rasy:cheeked, good tempered-look- 
ing dameel, was fas om her hat 

ore the small mirror; she looked up as her 
sistex:came in, 

“Do beqnisck, Dreda. Mosther-will:be:here 
in:five minutes, and she hates: waiting,” 

Martha wore: her. beat winter. drese.of ruby- 
goloured mezino, a black. jacketiand: black 
atraw hat. with a grey wing. 

She looked:a wholesome healthy specimen of 
English girlhood, and was fall of innosent 
exnltation: over the pleasure sho:expectsdi 

*' Iti will be horrible,” said: Hildred, rather 
peinlantly, as she smoothed: her sofé hair; 
“Mee: Gibaon newer talks of anything: but 
gervanta,”’ 

‘'Bat ske is: so. kind,” said the younger 
sieter. ‘She has promiced me a new resipe 
for plum.cake which-does not want ogg.” 

Hildred sighed; Martha's small coonomies 
gadled herterribly. 

“Aren’s you going: te: pa on: your best 
dress?” asked Martha, A 

‘ tore is.on Sanday; sad have-had no+ime 
to. mendis, This mustdo.” 

It wasa.quiet-grey homespun, She: put a 
little black velvet bow at her thront, and a 
olaater of holly-berries in the front, 

Maztha.looked on admiringly. No effors of 
hera woald.have produced the result achieved 
by one touch of Hildred's.thin-filngers, but-akhe 
gos ont her sister's jacket and: waited on her 
With kindly alaerity, making sue haste: that 





Co nongs: were tlisix specialityy;, bat 
Scotch) reela-ram these vary close in fayeur ; 
and to/Milaredjjwho lovedtdreamy. nocturnes 
and tas, toctiave.to perform to 
such wawlittle shenbof a penanas, 

‘\Niponevelée; takes thait music,” skeyven- 
—_ 3c“ ittiookmasdt. I empecterto be.asked to 

aye’ 

. ‘Well; and you always, ama: asked?” 
returned Mrs: Hisimore, ‘ It'aetimenlyshin 
youcan do, and everyone knowsdt; Bunbao! 
now for the music; and mind yeu bring:some- 
thing oheerful. The farmery won't) give a 
enw for those dreamy things yau are 50 


It was impossible-to refuse, fox Megs Hisi- 
nore ruled over her: family with dbspotic 


» 


‘Way: 


Hildred turned back; her only consalation 
that-ber penance. at the. Manor Farm would 
be shortened by halfan:hour or so. Her 
mother called ont to her to make haste, she 
could take the shoré out across the Park, and 
then she would be at the Gibsons very soon. 

Tne Park was a lovely place, quite the glory 
of Little Netherton, Netherton Castle, which 
steod within the beautiful smolosure, had 
never been occupied since the Hisinores lived 
at the Rectory. 

The owner was an eccentric: old nobleman, 
who had taken a dislike te the place-at hie 
wife’s death, and forsaken is for over twenty 
yeare; still he could'hardly be eaid' to negleat 
hie duties, since‘a very conscientious steward: 
represented him, and: his tenant's interests 
were well cared for. 

The ateward lived the other sideof the Park 
at Great: Netherton; he: was a bashelor, and 
visived very litele, being. almost av fond of 
solitude as his employer, 

The: place was beaatifaily kept up, both 
indooraand‘out, Anold two 
underlings were always in» charge, only the 
village missed the pleasant atir and buatie the 
residence among: them of’ a wealthy family 
must have made; 

Tae: house, which: ought--to- have been the 
leading power in the:plses, was a dead’ letter, 
and there:were many people who wondered, 
like Hilérea Hisinore, how any one could stay: 
away: from such a beantifal home. 

To the girl's troubled heart; Netherton: 
Gavtle had never looked so lovely as on: thie 
April afternoon. Bisterly cold though the 

of opsing ouahinedivup canal quay ae 
rays of spring @ ‘up the old grey 
and played:sadly-on the darkened windows, 

‘* How I shouldlike to-get in there-and see 
all over the house;’’ breathed Hildred,. with a& 
sigh, “ I-would much rather spend ‘an even- 
ing wandering about these: grand old roomy 
than sitting ia Mra, Gibson's beet parlour 
listening) to gossip.” 

‘*Have you never been over the Castle?” 
asked:a voice at her side. 

Hildred started; Atthough there wava publi 
pathway across the Park, it wae-very little 
— The villagers, re te Ra avoided the 

onely, deserted spot, never 
came to Little Netherton, —e 

For a moment the girt wondered whether 

one of the Castle's dead and’gone- masters had’ 


| there? ' asked the olf gentleman. 





come back to earth to haunt his old home, In 
— she grew braver, and dismissed the 
ea, 


Taking courage, she looked up at the 
speaker, and saw a tall, grey-haired man 
watching her with a grave, thoughtfal face. 
She had never seen him before, she was certain; 
bat there did not seem anything so very 
alarming in his aspect, and when, with a 
—_ he repeated hia question; aheanswered, 

ply,— 

‘No one gossoverthe Castle Lord: Mether- 
ton’s orders are thatno one isto be. admitted, 
and old Mrs. Hill! iavery, : . 
ing ont his. wishes,” 

‘Perhaps he does not want to: make) the 
placea-hunting ground for noiay- sightseers,” 
Ts amalge tate ap anaes he wonld 
ik naighbourhosd,”’ 


“Tlie ’ answered: Hildred,, “ If hawe 
lived here all my. liff; but I have never ven- 
cmbte ask Mrs, Hill-to-let me-see over the 

ae Tadd 

‘Then you are one of Mr. Elsinore’s 
daughters?’ returned the old gentleman, “I 
was just on my way to osli on him ; if yoware 
going home we can walk together.” 

Alas! for her mother’s commands, Hildred 
forgot all about the Gibsons, now probably 
gathered in the beat parlour aud: waiting for 
her, She forgot-the farmer and:his taste for 
i music, and, walked. a 

atranger-ag leisurely a thengh: 
wore-not expected atthe Manor Farm. 

‘There are a good: many cf: ary’ aren’t 
“i think 


We are 
tT is 


T’ve' heard s0;""' 

‘t Nine living, and I am the eldest. 
all girls,’ confessad’ Hiidred, sadly. 
very hard on father." 

The stranger smiled sadly. 

‘‘Girla are very precious to their parents 
sometimes,” he said, gravely, ‘at least m 
daughter was to me. Will you pardon an ol 
man’s curiosity, Miss Elsinore, and tell me 
your Obriatian name,” 

“ Hildred,” replied'the girl. ‘ Mother says 
it is very romantic. and. affected, bat father 
loves the sound. He knew someone ocalied by 
my name long ago.”’ 


her new ‘acquaintance: to enter, 

“T am: almoat ance pspa is.at,home,. It 
you: will sit;\down here, I, will go and fiad him. 
Who shall I say.ia here? ” 

‘‘ Lord Netherton.’ 

Tt. seemed, to, Hildred: she, was pasé. being 
surprised at. anything. She had felt, from the 
moment,of their mesting, the old. gentleman 
waa in. gome way up with the;Castle. 
She made no apology for the shabby dra - 
room. with ita firelesa grate. Che Sanes 
open the stady door, and going up to_she,sad, 
careworn figure by the writing-table, said 


sly, — 
orn Papa, Lord Natherton ia here.” 

Charles Elsinore started. Is seemed, to 
his daughter that he trembled. 

‘‘Tae Earl. must have heard someihia 

st me,” he murmored, “bat, indeed, 
have done best, Poverty makes.a man 
aimless and dill, I meant to, be a. faithfal 
miniatez. Has He come to demand an 
account of my stewardebip ?*’ 

It flashed across Hildred’s mind then she 
had heard Lord Netherton wae the patron. of 
the‘living; Her father had never seen him. 
The Esti had written and‘cffered him the 
benefice, which, poor as it-was, wasa pleasant 
ft) from a dresry Bast-end curacy. 

‘He seems kind, paps; and I ao sure you 
a. done your bast; please come and ses 

m," 

Face to face the wealthy nobleman who 
poswensed—they said—more money than he 
could spend; and ithe needy clergyman, whose 
weil. worn-eai® and: best shoulders showed & 
little how hard he bad’ found’ lifé's battle; 
but for all his poverty, the Reetor of Little 
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Netherton was a gentleman, and he greeted 
his patron. with a-simple.dignity; whieh sat 
well upon ‘him. 

“I am very pleased.to weloome you, my 
Jord. Ihad no idea you were in the neigh- 
dourhood.”” 

‘tI am. onlyyhere for.a day, or:two, I, took 
it into my head I should like to..see. arenes 
where. my applet years were. spent,.once 
again before—the end. You havealtered, Mr, 
Elsinore, since I saw: you Jast,"’ 

‘T had no,idea.I bad evex bad;the. pleasure: 
of mesting.you, Lord Netherton.” 

The peer s ° 

‘Tl was.asé your, wedding,” he said, simply. 
“ daughter was living, then,.and nothing. 
would pleage her but thasI should. take.her 
40 see. her friend married.. I.don's suppose. 
you even knew that: we were there,, You had: 
no. eyes for anyone bot: your bride, Yor 
a ter’s name tella me. Mre, Elsinore. has: 
not forgotten her : giagite friend,” 

‘' Hildred,”’ said. her father apickly, “ will, 
you. go and see abont. tea hope Lord 
Netherton will consent to take a,cup:with.ua;” 
then, as the.door closed upon her, he said to 
bia visitor, in a,atrangely troubled tone, ‘‘ Her 
mother died when she. was.a week old; but; 
she does not know it. My. neoond wife. 
preferred 10 bring the child up.entirely as: her 
own, 

‘You were soon congoled,"’ said the Eael,. 
coldly; ‘for. I hear yeur second.daughter is: 
sixteen. I shonid: have thought you would: 
bave mourned euch a sweet young creaturasas: 
Hildred’s mother more than a few monthe,'’ 

‘*T moarn hervetill," said Charles Elsinore, . 
quietly; ‘‘ my presensiwife is a good. woman, 
but one loves:only onte,’’ 

“Then, why in. the name of evenything 
marry twiea? Why, when my Hildred: with 
her; dying breath, begged of: me to. give: you 
this. living, becansa ber friend: so: loved the 
country, that friend; was already: dead and: 
another woman in her-place!" 

“ Bhe saved, my: life,'' eaid Charles Elsinore, , 
huskily, ‘“and the child's toc—my present wife: 
Imean. We were.ill.with low fever, caught ia 
one of the pestilensial..counte aboutamy Hast- 
end. parish. She nursed us back to health. 
She. was.as lonely in her, way: as. we were: in: 
ours. It seemed a. wise step. to take. I: got 
your offer of this living.on cur-wedding, day,” 

‘“ And the.resuli of that. wedding ia-—sight: 
children |" 

“They are: good. girls,” said the Reotor, 
sadly, ‘ and their mother has brought them 
up properly." 

vAnd ia your first-born happy,’ demanded: 
the Earl, abruptly. “She looks to me too 
gtave and qu'et for eighteen,” 


‘(I think poverty tries Hildred more. than | fight 


any. of the others,'' confessed Mr, Elsinore, 
‘Bho. hae her mother's: love: for all. things: 
beautifal. Sheis my Lney’simage.” 

“I know: The;momentI saw her I was 
reminded of the beautifal girl I had seen: se: 
often :at-my daughter's side; ” then as an after 
thought, he added, ‘Did the pasents: never 
relent ?'’ 

_ “Never. The father ditd yearr-ago, and 
Lady-Tempess always bated'me, Sire was 
an ambitious woman, and she wanted to see 


Lucy: a peereesy’ 

“ She ia dead herself! now;” replied® Lord’ 
Netherton. “I knew she had‘ left-all her 
property to s- stranger; bat- I * she 
— done something: for Lucy in her 


Hiidred' wae heard revarning: Her father 
dashed one glance of entreaty-at the Earl. 

“Trust me,” said the off gentleman, 
—- ‘' I will keep your seoret, for Lucy's 

Hildred came in with the tea.tray in. her 
hands, and she spread the table with dainty 
care, making the piain fare and unjovely 
er. look almost inviting by her defé 

DReRs. 

The Eerl watched her narrowly. Her 


thought of it,” 





mother had been his godchild and the close 
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companicn.of his: only,daughter; she herself 
was that daughter's namesake. 

‘* My dear,” said the Restor, suddenly, as 
Hildred handed Lord,Nesherton.a.second onup,, 
“‘ the house-seems. very quiet, Where ;iare: the,’ 
children 7,” 

‘' Maria; bas taken the: little ones. for a- 
walk; the gitls,aze busy: with their lessons; 
mother and, Martha are.at.the Gibsons.’ 

Weren't yougoing t00;?.'’ 

She opened her blue eyes. 

‘* Lfargot.eall: about it; mother: sent:mefor 
my music. Well, it‘a too Jate:to baserry: now, 
and I kad so much rather. stay at;home,’” 

The Earl glanced at-her.. They;had finished 
tea, and were.atanding in a little group by the 
window, watohing the last.rays.of the setting 
sun sink in the.west.. 

“7 am,verg fond of:musie. Wall youvsing 

i please an,old:man,.my deas ?"” 

a ntatoes ee — a 

“4 you. any: songs? I like: 
those bess."’ 

Andi she sang:“‘ Ye: Bonny' Doon," ‘and “In: 
Bilk Attire,"—sang them with sudh«fesling 
and.expression thatthe tears stood inthe old 
lord's eyes. 

“ Thank. you, my dear,’ he said, when she 
had finished; “you have»givencme a great: 
deal of pleasnre; and: 1: shail take awwyone 

» ob my last visit to Nether. 
ton. You: have my daughter's name ; may 
a longer life: than Heaven granted 


“Papa,” asked Hildred, when’ they were 
ya ee 

“Ip ia , my: dear; that: you were 
christened after: Lady: Hildred Caer; bat I 
would rather you did not mention the -aubjeot: 
before. your. mother,,she hates to hear it 
8 g° 


“ Wellf’ said: Mrs, Eisinore; when abont- 
half-past eight she and Martha retarned; “I 
wonder: you’ ate not saehamed- of yourself, 
Hildred, to keep us waiting. for our tea till 
the cakes were spoilt, and-then never come at 
all, Mrs. Gibson-is in-w fine taking.” 

‘| I¢-was my fault, mother,’ said the Rector, 
‘* A visitor came:to-4ea, and ag Maria wae ont- 
with the children, I asked Hildred to see to 


‘\ & vieltor; indeed," groaned:Mre. Elsinore. 
‘Boome yteomthe village knew I wae 
out, and seized-the chance of getting some- 
thing out of you." 

“He didn't ae & oup of tea. 
Dreda eang to-him afterwards." 

“Who waa it?” 

** Lord Netherton; 

“Charles! are you mad?” 

Hildred had-vaniched, leaving her father to 
her bateles.. Theo Rootor smiled-at his 
wife's bewilderment, 

‘*No, my dear; it's quitetrue. Is seefthathe 
Bart: got -# fancy-to come and look at the 
Oastic,; and’ meeting Hildred in the park, he 
asked if'I wav-at home.” 

“Oh” and there was a world of regret in 
the poor ‘woman’s voice. “Charles, he has 
five other livinge in his gift—all of them 
better than this. Did you say a word?” 

‘*No,” confessed the Rector; “I never 


Poor womsn! Was. there ever such. a 
trying husband ? 

* AS least you told him How. the tithe had; 
gone cone and how badly the organ wants 

? ng ” 
. Eisinore shook his head. 

“T asked him for nothing,” ha admitted. 
‘We talked’ like. two friends; he 
charmed‘ me into forgetting that he was rich 
and I was poor,” 

‘* Charles,” cried his. wife, fairly distracted, 
‘you may be a good man, but I do.believeyou 
are an idiots!” 

The Rector of Little Netherton took no 
offence at this scathing reproof. Perhapa he. 
felt from his. wifé'a poins. of view it, was 





deserved ; he.only. said,— 
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singing. He saye his. only daughter waa a 
Hildred, too."’ 

He.did not confide,all things to:his second 
wife. BShe:dhed not the: faintestidea that her 
predecessor:had been # miiltonaire’s daughter, 
and 60 intimate with Lady Hildred Oare-that 
she named her baby afser ber. 

“Well,” said. Mra, Eisinore, after: a long 
pauee, ‘of course it is my dnty to pay my 
reapeots: #0 the. Harl, and wpolegisesfor my 
absence-whes he called; I.sbailigo up to the 
Castle direotly after breakfast to: morrow, and 
perhaps] canrepair your carelcasness,’’ 

The. Reosor. groaned. He would: rather 
have borne his poverty than begged of Lord 
Netherton; bat he was too fond of peace to 
dispute-bis, wife's intention, 

Aw: it happened, bowever, be need not have 
been uneasy; when.Mrs Kisinore reached the 
Castle:the: next:day'seon afternine o'clock, it 
was to be told thas she» Earl had started’ 
nearly an hour before for London, 

*\ His lordship:told:me; ma'am, ati any time 
you: or the: young: ladies: wished you. were 
welcome: to gee:over the Castle,” said: Mra, 
Hill, civilly ; bat:this was-no compensation to 
Mrs. Elsinore for her failare to see the. great 
man, and. she. went home.in snch a temper that 
eveni her favourite: Martha was quite unable to 
do anything to.pleasa:her ; while poor Hildred 
wished more,than.ever to go away and seek 
her fortune, since she: seemed hopelessly in. 
disgrace. 


GHAPTER IV. 


Mas. Rosson sat.in her front parlour one 
September day.in. whas ovber people: 
have called s brown study, but, which she 
more. simply atyled ‘‘ a. bit.of.a bother,” 

Tt-waa- not like the busy, active widewto be 
doing nothing at twelve o'clook:in the, 
Neither was it. hex wont.to, take.up her. abode 
inthe parlour even, when, as. was. the, case as. 
present, a card in the window proclaimed that 
it.was ‘to ies’ ; bat shedandiady was.worried, 

Belew siaire.she would bave.been, reminded, 
by, the sight of her machine. and, other: trade 
appliances, of her. neglected dreas- making; here 
she.could sit down with her hands, belore her 
and “ think it ont." 

She was not # highly educated wonaan,, bas. 
she had sharp-wits, and she had seen a, good 
deal, in her husband's time, of the seamy-side 
of life, so. that.she could: put two and. two 
together aa well,aa most, people, . 

‘It's no: use anyone talking,’ she decided 
afi last; unconsciously speaking her thoughts: 
alond:in herexcitemens, “' I’m quite sureshere 
was: something: wrong about Mr. Maitland. 
He had-queer ways from the first, and there’ 
was nothing much, queerer than: hia way: of’ 
taking himeelf:off; It’sall very well for Nan 
to say ‘ Wait abib;’ I've waited over three 
weeks; and: I can't afford to keep: the rooms 
empty-any longer. I've got my living tothink 
about; 1nd I’m sare I've s right-to doshe best 
I oan for myself. What troubles me: moat'ia: 
that Nan should go. against me. She hardly 
spoke to.the young fellow while he was here; 
why should she take up his canse now,?" 

A Jond double knock at the door: roused 
Mra. Robson from her reflections, She went 
and, opened is herself, feeling sare it was 
eithers customer about a dreas og some .one.t0 
fee the.rcams. 

“ Ab, Mes. Robson, good morning,” said the: 
cheerfal voice: of, Dr, Tucker. “I saw the 
card :in the. window, and.eoame into askif the 
rooma were to be had,"’ 

He followed her into the litt!e partour-and 
sat.down. It.was.by no meang the fires time 
he bad: been.there,. for more than one of his 
assissants. bad, lodged.at No. 89. and is strack 
him at once, cisher that Mre, Robson hadi 
made sundry purchase’, or that she was tak. 
ing charge of some goods for « former inmate, 
A handsome-oak stasionery case stoad on the 
table, a revolving office chair, a book slide 


“Tne Earl seemed taken with Hildred's ; well-stocked with suck volumes as would have 
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been far above Mre. Robson's intelligence, all 
struck bim as new. 

There was a strange delay in the widow's 
answer, and glancing at her he noticed for the 
first time that she looked troubled and 
anxious, 

* Anything the matter? '’ he aeked, kindly. 
“Doesn't the dress-making answer, or has 
Nan been coughing ?" 

He had attended Nan ever since her child. 
hood, and was privately surprised she had 
lived to grow up, so delicate had he onee con- 
sidered her, A kind-hearted man, he felt a 
real interest in the honest, industrious widow, 
and showed it. 

* Oh, sir,” said Mrs, Robson, in a flarried, 
nervous way, “I feel bothered to death. It 
only you'd a few minutes to pare, and I 
might tell you everything, I'd gratefal. 
There’s never such a thing happened to me 
before, and I feel clean daft,” 

“Come, come,” returned the dootor, ‘‘ keep 
up your epirits, I’ve nowhere to ge before 
lunch particular, and so I can spare you half- 
an-hour; butif the trouble is a defaulting 
lodger, I think a lawyer would be your beat 
adviser.” 

‘' I'd rather speak to you, sir, because you've 
seen him. You may remember, Dr. Tacker, 
calling here in Jane, when I'd jaet let the 
rooms, and I pointed Mr, Maitland out to you 
as he went down the streets?" 

“I remember I jast caught sight of a good- 
looking young fellow with rather an aristo- 
oratio air, but I should not know him again. 
Well, what's wrong? did he abscond with your 
best ornaments, or ran away in debt?’ 

** Neither, please, sir,” said the widow, in 
an awestruck tone, ‘ but he’s clean gone.” 

Dr. Tucker started, 

“I don’t understand,” he said, kindly. 
‘* Keep ag cool as you can, and tell me every- 
thing just as it happened.” 

‘*T never knew nothing about Mr. Mait- 
land,” confessed Mrs. Robson. ‘ He paid his 
rent regular to the day, but sometimes I 
fancied he had a trouble to do it. There were 
trinkets he'd have one day that’d be gone the 
next; but I must say he was qaite the gentle- 
man, and I've no cause of complaint.” 

Dr. Tacker did not hurry her. He under- 
stcod she must tell her story her own way or 
not at all. 

“ Just three weeks ago, sir, Mr. Maitland 
called me in here. He sat in the very chair 
you're in now, doctor, and he said he was 
going out for the day, and shouldn't be home 
till late, I marvelled at hia troubling to tell 
me, for he never did come in early—unless it 
was early the next morning with the milk. 
The table was strewn with gold and silver, 
OF course, I didn’t count it, but I should say 
there was over thirty sovereigns. He took up 
two of them, quite pleasantly, and gave them 
to me forthe rent. He wouldn't let me send 
for change then—said the next morning would 
do. Half-an-hour later he went out with a 
small black bag, the same as lawyers carry, 
in his hand,” 

‘And what bappened next?” asked Dr. 
Tucker, finding she had come to a dead stop, 
and seemed unable to go on, 

* Nothing, sir.” 

* Bat——" 

‘I expeoted him day after day, dootor, till I 
declare I feJt quite ill with worry. When 
he'd been gone a week I just looked through 
his things; the cheat of drawers in hia bed. 
room and that case,” pointing to the one on 
the table. ‘I thought there’d be some address 
I could write to.” 

“And didn't you find one?” 


“I found not a single scrap of writing, 
except that his name is in all those books you 
see there. His clothes was in perfect order ; 
he'd plenty, and he always wore the beat of 
everything. That case there is stocked with 
paper of every kind, bot it's all clean and 
ready for use. Mr. Maitland had juet 
vanished.” 


Dr. Tucker felt perplexed. If the absentee 





been easier to under: 

“Oh, no, sir,” she said, frankly, when he 
asked. ‘' There was fifteen shillings change I 
had to give him, and he owes nothing in the 
neighbourhood, for he never went into the 
shops here. He left the whole of his ward- 
robe, and a good one too, and that chair, and 
all his books, and there’s a dressing: case with 
ae in his bedroom that must have 
cost a pretty penny.” 

The doctor looked at Mrs. Robson with a 
face nearly as perplexed as her own. 

‘* Had he any enemies?” 

“I don’t know; no one ever came here to 
see him. I shouldn't think he was the sort of 
gentleman to have enemies—a civil, pleasant- 
spoken a young man as I ever saw.” 

o »’ said the doctor, cheerfully, “‘ you 
can't be ex to keep your rooms vacant 
indefinitely. Im your place I should pack up 
Mr. Maitland's possessions and move them 
into the rooms you oecupy yourself; then, 
even if he should return, he can make no 
com $.”" 

“ t’s what I think, sir. Nan, she oalle 
me unfeeling, and says Mr, Maitland may 
have been detained on business, and that he 
is sure to come back.” 

“ Well, if he's detained on business ever 80, 
he might have telegraphed,” said the doctor, 
gravely; ‘‘and in any case he would want 
clothes, I tell you frankly, Mrs. Robson, I 
don’t believe you willever hear of him again.” 

‘ Why not?” 

The voice was not Mrs. Robson's. Nan had 
come home while they were talking, and 
stolen into the parlour in time to catch Dr. 
Tuoker's last words, 

He started as he looked at her— never had 
he seen her so lovely. Her eyes gleamed like 
stars, and two feverish, crimson spots burned 
in her pale cheeks, 

“You wrong him!” she oried, harshly, 
‘Mr. Maitland said he would come back, and 
he will keep his word.” 

The trath came to them both then. Mother 


had been in his landlady’s debt, it would have 
stand. 


; and doctor knew Nan's seoret. To her, 


Claude Maitland was not a mere lodger, but 
the man she loved, 

‘* My poor child,” said the doctor, feelingly, 
‘I have no wish to speak against Mr. Mait- 
land, He may have been prevented by illness 
from returning ; he may have met with foul 


y: 

Ab!’ Nan interrupted him, “foul play ! 
—that is it. His false friend has killed him. 
Ob, Claude! why did I send you on that 
fatal journey? Oh, Olaude, my love! forgive 
me!" 

Bhe fell senseless at the dootor’s fcet; and, 
as he raised her tenderly in his strong, kind 
arms, he felt that the shadow of a worse 
trouble than her log ger’s disappearance rested 
on Mrs. Robson's home, Her daughter knew 
more of Claude Maitland's private history 
than anyone else; and this fragile, beautiful 
girl was involved in his secrete. Unlesa they 
could find her lover and bring him back to 
her, the doctor trembled for Nan’s life and 
reason. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Red Indian who isa persuaded to wear 
shoes or boots is the easiest man to fit 
imaginable. This is because nearly every 
Indian ia flat-footed, to use a favourite ex- 
pression of athletic circles. Hence in fitting 
@ semi.civilised redekin all that ia necessary 
is to find a shoe that will go on easily, whereas 
with a white man it is necessary to take into 
consideration the expansion caused when he 
presses down hie foot and raises either heel or 
toe. The pecoliar gait of the Indian is the 
result of the way he puts his foot down 
perfectly flat and lifts it up again all at once, 
as it were. An Indian can often run very 
rapidly, but he never runs gracefully, because 
he never acquires the spring which the athlete 
obtains by keeping his heels off the ground 
and running on his toee. 





WRITTEN IN SAND. 
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OHAPTER X .—(continued.) 


*' Poor girl!” thought honey ps “ it will 
age the ny ° gat ——— 
pass one’s life a 
one does not love in the least,"’ r iced 
onlen ciel Gos ben 
Hampdens veiled from the world’s eyes the 
nature of their relations to one another, some- 
thing of the true state of the case leaked out, 
owing, B pane in the first instance, to the 
gossip of servants; with the tendency of —_ 
unpleasant serap of tittle-tatile to P meng 
came at length to be whispered that the 
Hampdens didn’t “ get on.” 

Mrs. Kilbliss, an old acquaintance of ones | 
Hampden’s, to whom, indeed, she had ye 
to stand in the tion of mother-in-law, was 
secretl, _ that his life with the woman 
he indly chosen in preference to her 
Augusta should net be altogether successefal, 
She took a keener interest in Llora than in any 
other of her acquaintances, and to discover 
flaws in Augusta's sucecssfal rival became an 
all-important business with her, 

It happened that the last-joined sub, in Cap- 
tain Lancelot’s regiment was “ sweet’ on her 

oungest daughter, and through him she 
one acquainted with the story of Liora’s 
love for Jack Lancelot : it was nuts and cakes 
to her. 

One morning, when Liora had been away 
about a fortnight, Mrs. Kilbliss presented 
herself at the cffice of Hampden and Cal- 
thorpe, and requested a few minutes’ private 
conversation with the former. 

‘*T have come to give you some information 
you won't thank me for,” she began; “ bat I 
have not come for thanks, I have come because 
Iam your friend, and I felt it to be my duty 
to you thia, Of course, if you already 
know it, Ihave nothing more to say.” She 
paused for a minute in order that ehe might 
spring her mine with greater effect. ‘' Your 
wife is at Nice atill?’’ she went on. 

'' My wife is ai Nice still, feeling much 
better, she tells me, and enjoying herself in a 
quiet way, of course,” he said. 

“ Of course,” repeated Mre. Kilblias, “Ca 
tain Lancelot is at Monte Carlo jast now,” 
added, in a casual sort of way. 

‘* Indeed,” said Hampden, ** Yes, I think he 
mentioned to me that he was going.” 

‘* You knew he was going? Oh, then I sup- 
pose it’s all right." 

“What ie all right?” said Hampden, 
wholly puzzled as yet to find out the drift of 
the woman's remarks, 

‘It is a mere coincidence their being there 
at the same time,’’ she answered. ‘ Of course, 
the least thing makes people talk.” 

Nobody had talked except in the friendly 
lady's lively imagination. 

** What do you mean?” he asked, sternly, 
but still completely in the dark. 

*' Nothing." 

“Nothing? Ie it nothing that you intimate 
that Captain Lancelot is at Monte Carlo 
because my wife is at Nice?” 

“I have said it ia a coincidence. Your 
knowledge of the ciroumatance proves it. I 
have this answer ready for any one who may 
mention it. Iam so glad when I can set the 
tongue of gossip at reat.” 

‘In this case the daty is mine,’’ re 
——_ angrily, roused at last to under- 
stand the significance of the woman's words, 
“You will refer all maligners to me, Mrs. 
Kilblias.” 

* And you are not angry with me?” she put 
in. ‘ Thave come as your friend.” 

*Feiend or enemy, no one shall speak evil 
of Liora. She is as single-minded as pure 
—no, I won'tdefend her. Defence presupposes 
a necessity for it. There is no necessity %0 
defend my wife.” rm 

You will get her to come home, though ? 

“T shall certainly do nothing of the hind. 
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Yo do 80 would be to give colour to these 
Taleehoods. Why, the idea is preposterous in 
the face of facts, Captain Lancelot! I don’t 
believe she has spoken to him above half a 
dozen times. He has been a guest at our house 
by my invitation, and will be again, I hope. 
Bhe only met him a few weeks ago.” 

“It was odd his being quartered where she 
was—married,” 

‘* What ia there odd about it?" 

** Well, don't you think so yourself?” 

Mrs. Kilblies smiled. 

* {0 is romantic almoat, their meeting again 
after so many years. I wender you weren't 
jealous,” ; 

“Why shoald I be?” asked Hampden, His 
mind was slowly grasping an idea that had 
jast dawned in it. ‘‘ Why should I be?” 

“Well, upon my word!”’ she said, with an 
aff-ctation of hearty good will, jamping up from 
her seat. ‘‘ Most men would be jealous of the 
former lovers of their wives. Though I be. 
lieve there never was any actual engagement.” 

Again she paused. 

“If this is what you came to tell me you 
might have saved yourself the trouble, for I 
knew it. I thank you for thinking of my inte- 
reste, and I must beg of you to excuse me, I 
have an appointment at twelve o'clock,” 
glancing at the neat marble timepiece on the 
mantelehelf. He opened the door of the pri- 
vate office in whioh he had received her, and 
when her burly form was out of sight he 
closed it again, and turned the key. Stumbling 
to the nearest chair he sank into it, letting his 
head fall upon his hands. ‘Ob, Heaven!” 
he said, hoarsely, “‘ what does it mean?” 

Like one that gropes in black darkness and 
sees no deliverance, he remained there 
crouched up like an old man till the clock 
Strack twelve. The business habits of a life- 
time came to his rescue, 

“IT have an appointment at twelve o'clock,” 
was the one clear thought in his whirling 
brain. 

He rose like aman in adream, and mechani- 
cally put on his hat and coat and went out. 

One of his clerks, whom he had not seen 
that morning, met him on the stairs with a 
respectfal “ Gsod-day, sir!” Usually gracious 
to the last degree to everyone in his employ 
down to the charwoman who cleaned the 
offises, he now passed by his olerk without a 
word or a sign of recognition, which made the 
young man apprehensive for his farther em: 
ployment, and caused him to make an erro- 
neous entry in a ledger that day. 

Oat into the street Henry Hampden passed 
seeing no one, hearing nothing but those mock- 
ing worde: ‘“I¢ is a mere coincidence their 

pg there at the same time,” 

So this was the man she had loved—nay, she 
still loved him—the man whose memory had 
come between him and his heart's desire, whose 
presence threatened now to blight his whole 
existence, to blot his good name—no, not that, 
if he could help it. 

Perhaps it might not be too late yet to save 
her. They were theretogether by mutual agree- 
ment of course, 

Had the force of old associations, the pas- 
sion she felt for Lancelot, of which she 
told him on that terrible night on the sands 
at Portrush, overcome her sense of right and 
prudence by this time? 

Was there still time to snatch the brand 
from the burning, or was she-— 

‘* Hi, there! Look out ! whoa—oh—oh! ” 

A sound of a horse plunging wildly—a shriek 
pone a agate dall sthad—a sudden rush. 

ng as the passers-by swept towards the spot 
learn the extent of the disaster. se 

“Now, then, keep back there and give him 
air!” cried the voice of authority in the per. 
son of a policeman who bent down to examine 
the prostrate form of the victim from a wound 
in whose head blood was flowing copiously. 

Henry Hampden was well known in the 
city, of course, and the victim was identified 
almost immediately, and then everybody,who 
bad seen the accident, and those who hadn't 





but who possessed tongues and imaginations, 
poured out a version of how it happened. 

It was after all not much matter now it 
happened. Everyone agreed, however, that it 
wasn't the fault of the van-driver, who stood 
by looking scared and miserable, not knowing 
but that this might mean ruin for him. 

He had shouted loudly—several people had 
a had pulled up with the utmost 
alacrity, 

The horse was a ticklish brate, and com. 
menced rearing and plunging. The gentle- 
man wouldn't see nor hear,andif ithadn't been 
that the driver managed to make the horse 
swerve to one side he would have been ran 
right over. 

Something—the shaft or one of the horse's 
hoofs, or the wheel, nobody could tell which— 
had struck him a telling blow on the head. 

Then a doctor came slong, and the crowd 
bent forward to hear the verdict. 

‘* He’a alive,” he said, and the curious 
onlookers fell back, perhaps morbidly dis- 
— “api aye 


“‘ He is ——?” whispered Liora, with blanched 
lips when the door was epen to her on her 
arrival two days later. ‘‘He isc——?” She 
couldn't finish the question. A doctor stepped 
forward to meet her. 

‘* We have hopes, with care.” 

She looked at him with great hollow eyes, 
and in silence she passed up the staircase 
and went straight to the sick-room. 

A woman wearing a white cap and apron 
sat in an arm.chair by the bedside. 

“You are the nurse?" said Liora to her, 

‘* Yes, ma'am,” she said, rising, knowing 
from the very way Liora had entered the 
room that she was the mistress of the house, 
“I am the day nurse,” she explained. 

‘You can go, then,” said Lilora, quietly 
slipping into the vacant chair and waving her 
hand towards the door. ‘* You can go. Iam 
the day- nurse and the night-nurse too.” 





CHAPTER Xt. 


Aut through the weary days that followed 
Liora never left her husband's room. 

Even when the night-nurse, who, by ab 
solute command of the doctors, was retained, 
took her tarn at watching, Liora could only 
be indaced to lie down for an hour or two on 
the sofa in the sick-room. If through sheer 
exhaustion sleep got the better of ber, it was an 
uneasy sleep from which she awoke every few 
minutes, starting up with an anxious glance 
towards the sufferer. 

He was ‘perfectly unconscious; he did not 
even rave ag in deliriam when the brain is 
still active, though the activity ran in un- 
natural channels. The blow which had 
stunned him physically seemed to have 
stunned all hia faculties. The feeble pulse 
that beat was all that showed that the 
motionless form on the bed still lived. 

‘‘Can nothing be done?" was Liora’s oft- 
repeated question, as morning after morning 
brought no change in his condition. 

” Things mast take their course,” the 
doctors told her. ‘The low fever must burn 
itself out. The only thing is to keep up the 
vitality with nourishment.” 

They did not tell her what they dreaded 
rather than death as the ultimate result of 
the illness, namely, that his mind wonld be 
affected. It soarcely reemed possible that 
after such a period of absolute darkness the 
fall light would ever shine again. 

Towards the end of the third week the 
crisis of the disease was anticipated, and 
Llora became more than ever assiduous in 
her watch. She refused to take any rest 
whatever; she sat by the bedside, motionless 
Lereelf, never taking her eyes off the motion- 
less form of her husband, and only stirring to 
administer the necessary nourishment at 
specified times. 

She was watching for that quiet sleep 
which the dootors said would come, the sleep 





that would have far more of life in it than 
this torpid condition in which not even the 
breathing was audible. If that life-giving, 
life-meaning sleep did not come, then the end 
would be death—one or the ether, Liora knew. 

One evening the change came. She was 
alone with him. I¢ was not yet the hour for 
the nurse's presence. There was a movement 
of the limbs that bad been still for ao long, a 
movement of the muscles of the face and an 
evident desire for a change of position. 

Gently, as if he had been a child, Liora 
assisted the weak body to move, and propped 
it up with pillows, then she bent down her 
head and listened. 

At ficst faintly and with flattering un- 
certainty, gradually becoming more regular, 
more certain, she heard the sound of the 
breathing that signified life, and in the first 
moments of the assurance of his safety her 
senses, 60 long under a severe strain, beoame 
dull and incapable of feeling either joy or 
thankfalness. 

When the fall meaning of the change came 
to her, she slipped down on her knees and 
hid the sob that broke from her ia the folds 
of the bedolothes, and a prayer of sthanks- 
giving went up from her heart—a prayer not 
spoken in human words, or in thoughts that 
have words for their framework, but in the 
damb silent language which finds ita utter- 
ance oftemer in tears. When she grew calm 
again she rose and stooped over him. 

How worn the features were, how dark the 
hollows about the eyes. The fever with its 
false show of atrength was over, and now the 

hysical weakness became the more apparent. 
Herein lay all the danger now, but somehow 
Liora did: not fear it; instinct told her that 
he was safe, that other and greater danger she 
did not suspect. 

And looking back on the days of terror 
that were pact, she reslized that in them 
she had found a joy wiich also was past, 
alas! In his unconscious state she had 
fancied bim altogether hers: as a helpless 
infant seems to belong wholly to the mother. 
And as a mother will fondle her sleeping 
child, and will press her kisses on ita un- 
conscious brow, so she had lavished al! the 
affection that was pent up in her woman’s 
heart on her senseless husband, and had 
pressed her warm lips to his unresponsive 
ones with a secret delight. 

Now all this must cease, and she must go 
back to her old position of a woman with 
whom he spent a few leisure hours in each day, 
with whom he was on terms of pleasant ac- 
quaintanoceship, unless, indeed, he could ses for 
himeelf what her womanly pride would only 
let her reveal by little studied acts of kind- 
ness, and what she herself had come to learn 
was the trath—that she loved him. 

Bhe sat awhile thinking, and silent tears 
coursed down her pale cheeks. Remembering 
that it was almost time for the nurse to come 
into the room, and that one of the dootora 
was expected, she rose suddenly and pressed 
her loving lips to his forehead. 

‘10 is for the last time,” she thought, and 
she kissed him again and again till he stirred 
under the passionate touch. She started 
back alarmed at her own thoughtlesgness ; 
above all things, that natural life-giving alee 
was not to be disturbed, the doctors had said. 
She watched in agonised terror till he grew 
quiet once more. 

‘It’s all over,” she sighed. ‘I'm nothin 
to you now, we are only acquaintances,” an 
then the nurse came in, When the doctor 
arrived and saw that hie patient's life was out 
of danger, he insisted that Llora should regard 
her own need for reat. 

“If you stay up an hour longer I shall 
haves two patients in this house to-morrow, 
that’s certain,’ be said. “You must go to 
bed at once—not here on the sofa, where 
you're always on the watch. You have 
nothing to fear; his life is safe now, and you 
have gaved it. This was a case in which the 
nurse had more responsibility than the 
doctor. You are the best nurse I ever saw.” 
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She barat into an uncontrollable passion of 
tears, and the doctor took her by the arm 
and led her from. the room.av.ifehe bad been 
a child, 

“She must-on no account bo here when he 
wakes,” he said to the nurse afterwards, 
“in case——” he ehook bis head ‘to .siguify 
the rest. ‘‘Bat ahe will be-asleop hexselt 
when he wakes. 1’ve given.her-n draught.” 

Henry Hampden. opened-his eyes next. meorn- 
ing with a-start, and at ones tnied, vainly. of 
7 to raise himself into a sisting pos- 

ure, 

“TIT must go—to Nica at onoe,’’ were his 


first words, spoken in a feeble voice. ‘* It, 


may not be teo late—not teo late. Heaven 
help.me!" 

The nuree, bending forward to listen, 
thought the worst had come; hoe ‘caught 
sight of her. ‘ Whoare you, and -why am I 
here instead of on the way to.her ?" 

‘You must not talk,” said she worazn. 

‘‘I—have I been ill—or anything?’ he 
asked, trying to understand why be was in 
bed, and why this. woman in the white -eap 
- ~~ ae would not let. him talk. Who'waa 
she 

“ Yes, you have beenill?”’ ‘Was he’sane 
or not, she wendered. 

“ How long?” he inquiredanxtonsty, 

‘* Three weeks nearly."’ 

“ Three-weeka loss! Too latonow! Ieit?" 
he tried again to raise himesi, 

‘* T can't—oan't get up." 

“No, you must satay quies,” said the nures, 
firmly. 

* Bat I mustgoto Nice today, My wite is 
waiting ‘for me, Help me mp, oan’s you?” 

Then the nurse remembered hearing, when 
first she came to attend on him, that his wife 
was away in Nice, and she saw why he‘harped 
on the necessity to go there, and “began to re. 
wesure him. 

“ She is homa?” 

‘* When did she come‘home?” ba asked. 
me Three weeks ‘ago—when fires you ‘were 

‘Mrs. Kilblisa ia a liar, Tam eure of i!" 
he muttered, so strangely that the nurse felt 
uncertain once more as to his mental condi- 
tion. She let him tatkon to satisfy bimeelf. 

“T'll ask Liora plainty,""he oontinned. 

“eel” to the norte, “did my wife 
come home—no, I don't mean that. How is 
she?"’ 

“She is asleep. She has heen taking czro 
of you and is rather tired, and you must go to 
sleep again. I can't allow talking,” 

“Taking oare of me?” he repeated, 
Taking care ofme? She conl@n’t, if—no, 
it’s not true” 


When Liora.came in to seo him Jater in the 
day, she merely asked him if he was foéling 
better, and taiked to him as much as she 
would have done to.any sick person whom she 
chanced to visis. She made no attempt to 
resume the position of nurge even, and no one 
seeing such attention aa she mow gave the 
invalid would have suspected what devotion 
she bad shown daring the oritioal period of 
his illness, Not thas shoe neglected him, or 
did not come into his rcom; on the.contrary 
she spent several hours. ofeach day in readiog 
to him, or chatting to him or otherwise 
making the time pags pleasantly for him, bat 
ad far ag the actoal work of nursing him went, 
she. did nothing, The nurse or the servants 
performed the hundred and one litile duties 
which formerly she would sllow no one to 
interfere with, 

He never mantioned.to her the subject which 
was alwaya uppermost in his mind, the 
terrible blow he had reosived through Mra, 
Kilbliss’s inteHigenee, ‘snd which bad in. 
directly led to his receiving that otber blow 
which had jeid -bim on a bed of sickness, 

Suppere sho were wholly iunceont,.as.he 
firmiy believed her to be, it would be.an 
absolate insuld to her to. speak ¢0 her of the 
suggestion that had .been implanted in. his 
mind or to call in :qmestion her condaet 
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beeanss.Captain Lancelot had chanced to, be 
at Monte Cario whilst she waz at. Nice, 

It was. Liora’s sorrow and not.her.sin; that 
she.Joved Laxcelot, and she deserved infinite 
pity and not condemnation. for. what was.no 
fanit.of. her. own. All.he would do was. to 
watoh aver .her,to guard her {rom .berself. 
He wonld not resort, to the. merely superficial 
precaution of forbidding her to see: Lancelot ; 
still he wou!d “be heartily thankfal when; she 
time should come: for. Lancelot ta leava Isiver- 
pool. Till that. time he would guard her asa 
man. guarda his dearest treasure. 

Oae day when he was. enffisienjiy ocon- 
valescent.to.be abont she.bonee, he. was.pasa- 
ing down the staircase and he heard. ripple 
-oftlanghter proceeding from-tha dzawing room. 
Is -was,like the song of a birdto a man who 
has been shut up. ina dapgeon. 

“Bhe conld not.be happy like thatif she 
were not innocent. Laughterbelongs tochild- 
hood and.innocence.”’ 

He went. straight.to the. drawing-room. She 
was laughing and chatting so gaily that his 
entrance was unnostiesd for aminute. Lanca- 
los was with ber. He observed Mr. Hamp- 
den first and rose to grect him, Lilora 
hastened to:wheel the moss comfortable-chair 
- the.room. in front.of the fire.and pointed. to 

t. 

“You shall sit theze,” abesaid, witha pretty 
air of aushority, ‘tand I:will.ring for another 
tea:cup.” 

‘' T am not going togtay,”’ said ber husband. 
‘| If you will exense me,” shis.to..Lancelat. 

Liora looked up: quickly, .wondering what 
thia.cold, notto say stiff, manner portended. 
He.was uenally so.cosdial, so. affabie torevery- 
one, She did not know that he had.beard 
some words which.she bad .spoken just.aste 
entered.the room, 

** You have fiva hundred a year besides your 
pay,” she had said. ‘' Tsvo,people conld:live 
together on. shaveasily.” 

ad he heard srighi, or did hia senses 
deceive him? Was it indeed Liora who had 
spoken thus? Yes, for-he had zeen the move- 
ment of her lips as she formed the words, 


OBAPTHER XI. 


Oxcz.more all the weapous with which the 
living.are.won't to combat the threata, of the 
King of Terrors were called into requisition.in 
the Hampden household. Once more Henry 
Hampden's life hung -hy .a thread, and the 
Staircase of the silent honee. echeed only the 
stealthy tread of nurses .and. doctors .as they 
passed to and fromthe siek okamber. Before 
che;had perfeotly recovered fromthe effests of 
his, previous illness Mr. Hampden had some. 
how contracted a severe.cold which acting 
pon. weakened constitution had straightway 
-aitacked bis longs. 


How. the mischief had: been wrought no one | wed 


knew, and;anm explanation was found in the 
fact thatthe weather had heen exceptionally 
trying. That he had. speat..a.whole. night 
pacing the scaking stresta in. a ponr/of rain 
which .9.biting north.easterly wind drove 
throughand through the light clothing. he wore, 
Was not. saspected .by anyone. 

‘Is was for her sake,” hetold himselt, when 
the.thought that.hs had wittingly ;courted his 
own death forced itself. upon him. ‘Sarely, 
there will.not.be, punishment for this. If there 
is, ah.Jwell, one.soul must have: perished, in 
any case—bers, It is. asoul in exchange:for 
asoul, Bat itisforher sake ; and. Heaven, that 
has.Love forite king, will pardon forlove'stake, 
It.I might have stayed with her. Bat.it was 
not-to. be, and it.is er 40 be.divided fram 
her by the.grave than by-sin." 

Fom.thefirat she doctora saw it was.almoat 
vain to.hope; what.befiled their.ekill most of 
all was that.he did sot bimaclf geem 40.eare.to 
live. A »pereon’s own Jove of life .and his 
cetermination to cling to it with all his 
sireogth will often, pall him through she direst 
sickness. In. the case of .Heary Hampden 


Jaly 23,1292. 
En 
there was apparenily none .of this naiaral 
viialis 


wy on content to dio,” be gaid 40 sthe 
dostora. ‘Why tronble abont .me, -is. is 
ureless!"’ And shey knew well thast-is waseso, 

Feom;the first, to0, he showed ,plainly that 
he preferred the hired nurzeato attend on kim 
rather than Llora, which preference made her 
shed many a bitter tear. 

“He does not care for me any moxe,” she 
thought, ‘His love iv dead with waiting eo 
long for mine,"’ 

She let him see nothing of ber mivery; when 
She sat with him for a few hours each day, 
she forced herself to appearbright and cheer- 
fnl for his sake, .'The.doctors bad told her ‘to 
use her utmost endeavour to divert his mind 








‘from himeelf and ‘his own condiifon, so whe 


imparted.to him sundry scraps of news about 
the outside world in generaland about his.own 
frionda in psrticnlar. He listened always, but 
without any show of interes}. What mastered 
to him a world in which he had but a short 
time to ‘stay? What mattsrsd anything to 
him now except to die, and by dying to give 
her the opportasity'to marry the man ehe 
loved, and so eave ber from the fate that would 
have ‘brought her more of misery ‘than ‘of 


io 
e day she téld ‘him whatall Liverpool 
was talking abou, of the snivtide of ‘a weéill- 
known business man, ene with whom “Mr, 
Hampden ‘had been mally acqaaizted. 
Owing to some t¥ifling defatestions, te had 
“ire mptovach es f the ghastly detail 
tora ‘ywone 6: e 9 y ‘dstails 
of the story as is Had appsaretl in all-the 
papers, Sbe gave the bare outline only, but 
being reminded forcibly ci? her own father’s 
death, she spoke in tremolous horror that 
would ‘have affeéted anyons who heard, ‘ntore 
especially one Who'hsd euch a ‘scores on ‘bis 
soul as had Henry Hampden. 

With’a groan of angtivh he’ turned from 
her, and bid‘ hid face in his hands, 

‘* Ts ig terrible; but you must not thitk~of 
it,” eat Idova, blaraing serscif: for speaking 
of death, mach’ less such «a death agthis, “to 
one who «might ‘hinvelf: soon’ be in the icy 
grip. ‘See, Itsave other nows for you, of a 
wedding.” She tried'totensh, and she taldher 
hand Mghtly ow his shonkisr, and fett hhowhe 
was shuddering and trembling. She must 
interest him ia ‘this brighter »piece of news. 
“Ivan dead eeorst an “yoo, she said. ‘I'm 
theonly person"who knows it exaeps the'two 
moss conserned ; but then issvtled it myself 
long ago, and’ I "had :a vipkt to the: eartiest 
intimation, ‘You won's ‘tell, ‘will ‘you, 
Henry?” 

Ste spoke gaily, ‘but there wag a wistful 
apxiety on her face ‘that ‘told of her rent feel- 
ing of dismey at her own: want of cation, 

He wawatilishudde ‘mt te thouplit of 
‘that terrible self-cooght: death, ‘and ‘he paid 
no “attention ‘to ‘her hints of «a ‘prospective 


ding. 
“ Well,’ she went on, determined to force 
his theoghts into this new channel, “ycu 
now -thatmpretty Miss Greville, It ‘is :ette, 
and who do you think? A feiend’ofsours! 
Guess, Heney.” 

' paused, but stiil:he paid no heett to ber 


mows. 

‘“It.d3 Captain Lanosies,” she said. 

Why did he start so, and ciatohntherhaad 
with both his own ? 

“ What—who da it?” he asked eagerly. 
‘© What did yousay ? A wedding? He—who? 
Liora, tell me; .eb, tell me again!” 

She winced ab the tightness of hta grip. 

‘+ Yes, it'eteus. They are-going¢o be mar- 
Hee pe Test nigh a “" 
He on Ines. t, 8 osme 
toll ws tetenhconl |— Henry !|—what de 
the matter ; oh, what.have I.done?’’ 

For.he had-barss into tears, and -tears.are 
terriblein.a.man, Of couzss Liora thought 
that it was merely a phase of wewkness ; that 
ber. news affected him ally ehe did not 





suspect. And ina meacute it was owing t0 
the extreme weakness which.conld sot heat 
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this sudden revulsion that ‘he «broke! down 
like a child. 

Aud Llora's pride broke dawn too, and’ she 
sought only to comforwhin ag if he hadcbeen 
a ohild, She laid ‘his head against ‘her 
shoulder, and sup him owith ‘her ‘arm, 
but her lips refused to utter aoword. 

‘ Liora,’’ he eaid, becoming’calmer ander her 
calm ‘touch, “I have something 40 tell ‘you 
before—before I die, something: to aek your 
—_ ess ‘for, I-—~I «thought you leved 
im. 


There was neither anger nor surpriac in her 


answer, 
: -— once," shewdid, ‘tor thought 

‘* And you do not—now? ” 

‘Now I love you,” she»sobbed,: and their 
lips met in the first kiss of love. 

tday the doctors bad anid thatnothing 

could save-him buts miracle, That -miracia 
was wrought;and love snatched him back from 
the jaws of death. 

“IT think I muet bave loved you always,” 


she told him afterwards. “ Bat ie blind, 
you know. ‘Berides, I ted in ‘trying ‘to 
see that other love all the time 


been washed ‘away by the tide of circumstance 
that-brought me your love instend. What I 
thought was written in my hears was. only 
written in sand!" 


[THE END.] 


Ce ne eer ee re ere 


THE FAMILY CURSE. 


mS 
(Continued: from-page 321,) 


The listener clutched witdly-at her ‘throat; 
she had known’ the trath all-along, but:it was 
none the lesewhard to bear Kenneth expound 
it; but she.cheoked theory which rose 4o her 
lips, and listened for Hinid's response. It 
came inthe lowest ‘of tones,-and. yet 4 ‘was 
firm for all its s6femeas. and gentleness, 

‘* TL cannot think of this thing'yet; I cannot 
flaunt-my happiness before: Cleo ; wait, oh ! 
wait—it is not hard to be patient, and Iam 
80 gtieved:for her. Perhaps in:t¢ime she will 

thatever she beld you dear.” 
on In ‘time t"” ay em Nemes ‘in time! 
‘yes, yes, yes! I-shall forget,” and then, 
slowly ‘ena noiselessiy, asthe ‘had entered, 
she went away, draggiug heresifwearity upto 
her room, She-knetwbhy en open window and 
tried to'think edimly ; onee she was tempted 
to laugh aloud, but she-cheéked the impulse 

With a sudden, angry resolve, ; 
‘* T must not lose my senses: now~not now 


when there isso mach todo, They will’ be | she 


happy—they will ‘forges me—and I shall not 
"Bhe-w he jet sil that night 
e'wae-very qu ; eheo 

asked, whilsv-her maid.and nid watehed ~s 
her, how Kenneth ‘had'looked, and what he 
had said when -going. His ‘message -of 
Sympathy she ‘scarcely seemed to hear -or 
heed, ag she'paid,— 

‘To-morrow I should: bave been ‘his wife; 
but to-morrow we will go away—you and J, 
Enid—~you se@I. Youre very kind to me— 
I domot deserve'that:you:should be,” 

She olept bat fitfolly all that night; bat 

ered hergelf to:he 


towardg ‘morning she deel 
Groway; und toate Gutdeniee alittle necessary 


“In theevening E dhall/be ready to piart}” 
she said; ‘*bot make no preparations antil 
you ‘have ‘firsteonsuited me ;" and her step. 
daughter being pone, -ebs sank into 
o- = py —— maid, believ- 

was safe, lay down epom a-couch inva 
little alcove, and quiekly-fell aslaep. 

Phen Oteo rove. ‘She‘looked ont of her 
Window with strange wild eyes, This morn. 
ing, the fairest and sweetest ‘of all this epring, 
wae her wedding mor 

She smiled with eelt pity as:sbe: Grew out 

bridal-robes, and slowly donned them, 


The maid,-worn-with watching, did notwake, 
.andiOleo was very silent .in ker masovementa ; 
& pitifal smile still Jingéred .on her faco as 
ahe adjusted she wreath of orange blossoms on 
- her stony tresses. ; 

The modiste-had ceminded, ber-thatis is. not 
useal to wearorange-blessoms and white cabin 
to @ second marriage ; -but Oleoibad said, with 
" Ob, : 1, ani‘ net conventional, :and . this is 


myeelf -let: Meza. Grandy say: what-ehe will,” 

-Bhe'took one long Jaat look at her reflection, 
then she opened the! door and slipped ont, 
pausing on the stairsto-liaten for eome sound 
Of life; but the. honse was very quiet, 50 she 
“went-down tothe library, where she wrote:a 
few words. to Kenneth. 

‘(Phe fault hasbeen a I cane os 
now to the -happinesa ‘you deserve, o 
which I .robbedyou for awhile. Think:ag 
kindly as you can of ope who deserves. only 
your scorn,.and remember.it is-bewter Lehould 
leave you thus, than:live to. become a gibber- 
‘ing iciet or:arating lneatic. Enid has: been 
asanangel.¢o me. May ehe-have her reward, 
The death I go to is not-a painfah one; donot 
= of - it + ope for me it -hag oe 

error. Good+ bye, goed-bye, my $ 
beloved | 

She hissed the words she. had written, His 
living hand would:rest upon them when hers 
lay. cold and:rigid in: death ; bat she did not 
hesitate. Opening a French window : she 
Stepped lightly ont, and there under. the blue 
andvamiling sky, in the glad spring morning, 
she hastened to her. doom. 

Was'there-no one to ace. and stretch ent a 
saving hand, noone to pity her in her mad- 
ness. She had sinned indeed ; she had been 
treacherous and merciless ; "but. she wasamply 
atoning forall her misdoings: now, 20 ehe-told 
hersel!, poor-seul. 

Over the fevel-lawn abe harried, and.all.the 
while ‘the birds:made mad ‘music reund her ; 
she did not heed them. .. Her eyes were fixed 
onthe thining tiver whither eke was boond, 

Sredingere d amoment omthe bank, murmor- 
ing half incoherent words ;.then,. withont & ory 
or shudder, sprang into the emiling depths, 
The eurrent bore -heralong, she did not:strug- 
gle or repent her mad act. Soon she sank 
into. unconscionsmess—sher all was. over, 

Halt-an-hour later two boatmen saw some. 
\thing White glimesering ander she surface. of 
the water; shen one gavea-sharp ory, for he 
raw it was a-woman's body. 

When they sucoeededin drawing it to the 
-bank, they discovered it-was' dreesed in rich 
bridal robes; the wreath which bad adorned 
the head had floated down the stream, and 
the golden _ hung wet and waveless about 
I face, 

“ Qh,’ ctied one, ‘‘poor soul! it's the lady 
\Up atthe hense yonder who was to have been 
smatricd. Lliheard she'd gone quesr in -her 
shead. Beararvhand there, Jim, let's -take her 
to theonearest house. Gover -her face, poor 
dear! How pretty she looks even now!” 

Vee,Oleo wnedovely, Jovelier now than in 
life, for=- 

* Death had left on her 
Only the-beautiful.”’ 


Ait the -house (the: servants: were beginning 
to rise, wondering-a little fearfully what the 
day-would bring forth ; presently the broaden. 
ing of the light in her-room aroused Enid. She 
got upand dreswed quickly. Sarely she maid 
‘Mustrbe seeary of ‘her vigil ; she muet.-reliove 
ther at.once, 

So she hurried to Cleo’s room. From .the 
alcove came the sound of Jane's: loud. erratic 
snoring, but there was no eign of ‘her step- 
mother’s presenes, A heap of tumbled finery 
lay npon'the floor. One. quick glanee showed 
her that the wedding dress and wreath*alike 
were:gone, 

Withan awiul.pang of fear in her heart, 
she ran to Jane, and ehaking her, oried,— 

‘* Wake! »wekel for Heaven's sake wake ! 





Your mistress has gone! ” 


purely a marriage of affection. I shall please |; 


instantly. Jane -vaa on the.alert, and catch- 
the spirit of alarca, said,— 

‘** Don’t loge a minute, miss. We muaé find 
cher. Ob, dear! oh, dear! why did I fall 
-aeleep? If harm comes .to her I never can 
forgive myself.” 

_ They burried downstairs together; the 
library doer stood opsn, Enid, looking in, saw 
pare ge paper Oleo bad left behind. She 
— , and. hastily mastering its contente, 
or _ 


“The river,.Jane, the river! Oh! Heaven 
grant we.are. not 400-late.to save her!" 

They flew across the lawn, along the river 
path ; there: was. no.sign of Cleo anywhere. 
But Enid would not surn.back. 

“‘T must find her,” she repeated, '' it is my 
pond do not try to dissuade me-from it, 

ane,” 

But -when.they:had gone a little farther, 
they were accosted: by .one of the boatmen, 
who, recognising Enid,:broke the sad news to 
her as gently as.ho could. 

_ Bhe shivered from head to foot, and cover: 
ing. her eyes. with hor ‘hands, bara? inte;tears. 
She was.glad then at the last she had:beer 
pitifal and kind to.tho nobappy dead. 

al Aa 


Whilst .the lasi sad formalities and rites 
weie being acoomplished, Enid Jay very ill; 
the long-centinued sorrows she had " 
added.totbe shosk.eccasioned: by. Gieo’s tragic 
end, had brought her very: low,.and at times 
they feared that she would die. 

Mathilde Forbes, true and loving friend, 
had come at once to nurse her, and it was 
mainly owing #0 her ministrations that Enid 
rose again from her bed, then Cleo had been 
buried nearly a momth. A mercifal jury bad 
brought in a meroiful verdict, and #0 she lay 
in consecrated ground; and those who most 
had suffered through her plots spoke of her in 
soft tones fall of piay. 

‘' Perhaps,’ said Mathilde, with tears in her 
bright ;grey eyes, ‘she was mad all slong, 
and -her omadpess took that ,pecoliar form, 
until finally it broke cut into violence. Poor 
Cleo! she ourze of the family conid. mot.be 
averted.even.from. per.” 

When Enid waa allowed to go downstairs 
onc3 more, the.liitic lady, bending lovingly 
over. her, said, — 

‘\Dear,there is someone waiting in the next 
room. for; permission to see you; he. bas been 
very. patient and good.” 

remade put out.a thin hand to her friend 
-entreatingly. 

‘* Ploase, not.now, Mathilde,.is seems un- 
-kind.to ner." 

‘\No; atthe lass you acknowledged it wac 
-her wish .;.and I think you owe-it¢o Kenneth 
at least to.see bim. He has suffered long 
enough; be acted as few men would have 
done under such orael circumstances, and he 
deserves some reward. Rest assured ke will 
0 nothing that may seem to place a slight 
upon Cleo's memory; I shall send.him to 
you.” 

. And .as with.Mathilde so resolve was to do, 
she kept her word. 

Kenneth was. Jooking almost as white and 
shaggard.as Eaid:when heentered, If he-had 
never.loved.Cieo,.yet-her death had most.pro- 
foundly ehooked and grieved him, and he 
blamed himself for much that had happened. 
vas he came forward, entreating Enid not to 
rise, she could mot meet the glance of his 

imploring cyea; but when he took 
her d.in hig she did not withdraw it, and 
that.gave.him conrage to speak of what was 
in his heart. 

“ Eaid,” hesaid,gently, “ with her memory 
s0fresh,.tke thought. of her sad end between 
ug, 1 dare. not:now speak as I would; .but 
surely L.do notain against her when I ask you 
to:tell. me if, when the-shook of it all bas grown 
less, I may come to you again, and tell you 
what. I-bave told you before, with the hope 
that you will mot shut.ycur heart against 
me?" 

Is .was .difficals .to answer; she was weak, 
j and then the:weight of her love made-ker sc 
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tremulous, that it was with the utmost effors 
she controlled her voice sufficiently to say,— 

‘*T can never forget you.” 

He took her frail hands in his and kissed 
them reverently; bat they spoke little after 
that, and presently he went away, Mathilde 
going with him to the hall door. 

‘You will go back to your work?’’ she said, 
interrogatively. ‘'That will be best; and as 
soon as Enid can travel, we are going to start 
for Italy. We shall probably away six 
months, then she takes up her residence with 
me; and I expect you to be a frequent visitor. 
I do not think it at all necessary your 
marriage should be postponed for more than 
nine months. If you are good you may call 
once again to wish Enid au revoir.” 

o 7 - s * 

Jast nine months later there was a quiet 
and simple wedding in the eh church of 
the Barrs, Beside the family only Mathilde 
was present; and when the happy pair had 
departed she went to her room and shed some 
very bitter tears as she sobbed, — 

‘Enid ie mine no longer, but his, Iama 
gelfish woman, bat I would have liked to have 
been firet in her heart always.” 

S:veral times, in the first years following 
her widowhood, she might have re-married ; 
but her experience had been too bitter to allow 
her to form fresh ties, and in Kenneth and 
Enid she found her best friends, and ceased to 
be jealous of the former. 


[THE END] 








TINETTE. 
—o— 


Luts Rourz was only a “ greaser,”” which 
you of course know is the vernacular for a 
Mexican, anywhere for a thousand miles 
along our south-western frontier, Luis was 
the chief herdsman on the Tejou Ranch, and 
his little adobe hut was within & stone's throw 
of the larger, but by no means palatial, 
barracks that served as headquarters for the 
Owners and their office staff. 

Luis, however, never grumbled beoause his 
house was small and had but two rooms, and 
more than one of the gay young fellows up at 
headquarters would have been glad to change 
places with him, if, by so doing, they might 
have been served and petted and made much 
of, as he was, by that black-eyed houri that 
old Luis said was his daughter Tinetto. 

‘Old Luis bas no business keeping such a 
pretty girl all to himself,” growled McPaer. 
gon, one of the owners. “If I were as young 
as some of you, I would make love to Tinette, 
and oarry her off. Egad! wouldn't she make 
& seneation |”’ 

‘| Well, rather,” laughed Tom Elkins “A 
wife nowadays, who can neither read nor 
write, to say nothing of being unable to discuss 
theosophy, Toletoi and x:theticism, would 
make something of a sensation in polite 
B0ciety,"’ 

‘**Nonsense!’’ said Charley Ford. “If a 
woman is handsome, and knows enough to 
keep still, she can pass muster anywhere. 
And, I'll be bound, Tinette knows enough to 
do that !"’ 

“Indeed she does,” answered Tom. “I 
told her once, in seven different languages, 
that she was the prettiest girl I ever gaw, and 
she had wit enough to tell me, in the only 
language that she knew, that she couldn’t 
underatand," 

MoPhereon looked rather grave at this, 

“ B: carefal what you say to Tinette; she 
muen’s be made a fool of. If old Luis 
suspected one of you of trying it, he would 
give you short shrift. The old man has gota 
devil of a temper.” 

He gut up and moved away from the circle, 
turning when he was a little way off, to add,— 

Besides, boys, remember—the honour of 
the ranch. Tinette is the only woman among 
us. We muss take good care of her,” 


“The ‘old man' seems to have a soft spot 
for the little senorita himeelf,” said Ford, 
‘‘and, hang me, if I blame him!” 

MoPherson was a bachelor, a reserved and 
ueually tacitarn man, who seemed to fiad his 
ohief delight in life here on the boundless 
prairie, alone, ia the company of his almost 
numberless flocks, or with some herder as 
tacitarn as himeelf. Old Luia was such a 
one, and towards his hut MoPherson now 
turned. 

Luis was stretched upon the ground before 
his door, enveloping himeelf in great clouds of 
smoke that he poffed from a black pips. 

Tinette swong in a hammock near by, that 
was stretched between two serabby mesquite 
bushes. She, too, was emoking—a dainty cigar. 
retto; and as she leaned back in the hammock, 
MoPherson thought he had never seen & 
picture of more brilliant and abounding life. 
Her _ hair, unloosed, hung almost to the 
ground. 

She was dressed, perhaps, gaudily, but it 
was with a picturesque gaudiness that befitted 
well her rounded form and brilliant colour. 
Her feet were bare and brown, bat they were 
small and finely arched, 

Luis looked up, with a grant that might 
have been either weloome or inquiry. 

‘No, I won't stop,” said MePherson, as 
Tinette moved to give him a place beside her 
in the hammock. “I wish you would come 
down to the corral with me, Luis; I want to 
ask you about seme of the ponies.” 

At the eorral a p of half-wild mustangs 
cavorted and plated, as if they had not that 
day done twelve long hours of hard service 
under saddie and spur, and were likely to 
have as much more to-morrow, 

“You will have a hard day's work to- 
morrow,’’ said MePherson, “if you bring the 
sheep up from the lower range. You had 
better take some of the new ponies; it will be 
a good way te quiet them down.” 

** Might ae well try to quiet the devil down 
as some of them,” growled Luis. 

“I think you can do it for ene,” laughed 
McPherson, ‘‘and give another to Ford. He 
is a good rider, and will go with you,” 

Aa they left the corral, McPherson paused 
and laid his hand gently on his companion's 
arm. 

“One minute, Luis,” hesaid. ‘1 want to 
speak about your girl Tinette. You can’t 
keep her here always like this. Some of 
these days some one will come courting her— 
as you did her mother,” he added, as the old 
man’s face began to darken. 

A gentler look 8 over the swart visage 
for a moment, and then old Luis, answered, 
briefly, — 

“ Tinette stays with me,” 

**Oh, well, it yeu think so, there's nothing 
more to be said, I was only thinking, now 
that the lambing is coming on and you will 
have to be away se much, that it might be a 

time to send Tinette up to the sisters at 
rownsville or Galveston, and let them teach 
her a little.” 

Luis made no direct answer to this, until, 
= a came near the house, he asked, pud- 

eniy,— 

**Do you want Tinette to know more than 
her father, and so be ashamed of him?”’ 

“Ob, well, if you think that!” said 
MoPherson again; and then, as he turned 
back again to his own quarters: ‘‘An early 
atart to-morrow is the word, Luis." 

An hour later, Luis blew away enovgh of 
ihe smoke that surrounded him, so that he 
could see across to where the girl was still 
idly swinging. 

* Tinette |” 

She slid softly ont of the hammock, and 
came and placed herself beside him. 

‘Do you want to go to school, daughter?” 

“Where? "’ 

‘' With the sisters at Brownsville or up at 
Galveston,” answered Luis, as if he were 
repeating a lesson by rote. 

‘‘And leave you?” asked Tinette, with a 





startled look. 





ee 


‘* Yes, I am too old to go to school. I will 
go and stay with the sheep.” 

Tinette drew closer to him, and slipped one 
arm around the old man’s neck. 

** Who has been putting such things in your 
head, No, I don’t want to go. I only want 
to stay with you.” : 


Long before daybreak there were signs of 
lite and stir about the ranch, and before the 
sun was — up >. a stalwart 
fellows were riding out into the open prairie, 
upon ponies that leaped and backed and 
kicked and resorted to every device known to 
the wickedest of mustangs, to rid themselves 
of their unweloome burdens. 

Tinette stood in her own doorway, and 
shaded her eyes with her hand, watching 
them until they were along way off. They 
were riding toward the sun, and as the _ 
grew every moment more brilliant she lost 
them at times. Bat the prairie rose and fell 
in billows like the sea, and as oame out 
upon the higher places each stand for 
an instant djetinctly outlined like a centaur. 
Finally they came into sight thus for the last 
time, and then disappeared as if the prairic 
had opened and ewallowed them , 

Tinette lewered her hand and drew a long 
breath that ended in a halt-sigh. 

* Rides well, doesn't he, Tinette? ’ 

The girl turned and saw MoPherson stand. 
ing beside her. 

“I think there are none who ride better 
than my father,” she anawered, gravely. 

MoPaerson laughed. 

“There are some things a woman learns 
without going to school—eh, Tinette? ” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” said the 
girl, slowly. 

Then, with a sudden flash,— 

‘Ab, it was you, then, who told him to 
send me away to the sisters? I should hate 
you, if he did it. Bat he will not.” 

** Bat, Tinette, you do not want to grow up 
an ignoramus, do you?” 

. “An ‘igno-ra-mas.’ I don’t know what it 
is. Ie it anything very bad?” 

** No, not It means one who does not 
know much—who hasn’s stadied—that is in 
books.’’ 

And do people think less of them ?"’ 

That ay me said MoPaerson, slowly. 
‘' Not here, for we haven’s much use for books 
to tell us where the grasa is good, or the water 
scant, or when the shearing or the lambing 
time has come.” 

‘' Then if one stays here——" 

‘* Why, one ia all right. Bat if one goes up 
to Houston or Dallas or down to New Orleans 
or back East——”" 

“I shall stay here,” interrupted the gitl, 
with an air of grave determination. 


Later in the day there were signs of a storm 
in the air, and Tinette became restless, She 
wandered in and out of the house ; busied her- 
self in preparing food for her father’s return; 
tried to sleep in the hammock ; and, all these 
devices failing, she went out to the corral, 
caught and eaddied a pony with her own 
hands, and dashed away up the prairie fora 
wild gallop. 

She knew the direction from which her 
father would come, and thought that she 
would ride on and meet him, as she had often 
done before. Bat aa she glanced about the 
horizon, her eye caught the deepening sign® 
of storm, and a certain keen, shrewd whist- 
ling of the wind foretold a “ norther.” 

Bhe wheeled and rode rapidly to the cabin, 
dismounted and strapped a couple of beavy 
blankets to her saddle, and then set her face 
again towards the east, and rode rapidly on 
into the growing night. 

A ‘‘nortber” is a storm that cannot be told 
in words, There are storms more awfal in 
their majeaty, more terrific,in their des- 
truction, bat there are none that can 80 
annihilate courage and render the physical 


man in ble. 
Tinette knew this, and she reasoned that 
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her father was growing old ; and if it chanced 
that he must ride long in the teeth of this 
wind a blanket might come good; and it 
might be that there was someone else not 
quite hardened to these storms. This was 
why she took two blankets. She did not 
think of herself. 

Tinette rode hard for an hour, and then 
began to wonder why she did not meet her 
father and the men returning. She knew it 
was a very fast, but she rode 
with to the wind, and that, together 
with the action of riding and the warmth 
from her y's body, kept her from snffer- 
ing. But it was growing dark, and she began 
40 fear she might have missed them. 

** Hallco-0-0-0 1" 

The ory came faintly, as if from a long 


distance. 
Tinette reined her pony in and listened. 
Again the ory, and this time so distinct 


that she could te it. She rode a little to 
the left, and could make out the form of 
man lying prone upon the ground. ‘ 

“ Ah, Tinette,” he said, in a weak voice, 
“you see Tam in a pretty scrape! I wonder 
if you can help me?” 

It took Tinette but an instant to see that 
the speaker was Ford. She dismounted, and 
et her bridle in hand, knelt down beside 

m. 


“ What is it?" she asked. ‘ What is the 
"Nothin h, I M 

‘Nothing very much, I guess. My pony 
stepped in a gopher hole and threw me; then 
he made off. I think my ankle is broken. I 
— stand on it, Im almost feczen 

ere.” 

Tinette sprang to her feet, unstrapped both 
blankets from her saddle and threw them over 
him ; then, after an instant’s hesitation, she 
knelt down again and gently tucked them 
about him, as though he were an infant. 

“Thank you, Tinette,”” he said. ‘' That 
wind has been cutting me like a knife,” 

Ford was evidently suffering acute pain, and 
he spoke with an effort; bat he went on, 
slowly,— 

“ They are having trouble down at the 
lower range. The wolves got after the sheep 
last night and scattered them. The herders 
couldn't get them together, and so I started 
back for more help.” 

** How Iong have you been here?" 

‘*Three hours ; maybe more. I got pretty 
tired waiting for some one to come. When I 
heard your pony I thought it must be an 
angel, and sure enough, it was.” 

inette paid no heed to this, but asked, 
anxiously,— 

“Do you think you could ride to the 
ranch ?” 

“Tam afraid not, little one." 

“Then can you stay here while I go 
back ?"’ 

‘' I¢ seeme I shall have to. I don’t think I 
shall freeze with these blankets. Bat you have 
nothing to put arcund yourself. Here, take 
one of them, Tinette,” 

“No, no; I shall be all right.” 

Tinette prepared to start to the ranch for 
help, bat just as she put her hand upon the 
pony’s neck to mount, there came over the 
nen a long, low, ominous sound—the howl. 

ng of wolves. The pony trembled with fear, 
shook himself tree of Tinette’s restraining 
hand, and was away with convulsive bounds. 
Tinette conld have cried with*vexation if she 
had not been so keenly alive to their impend. 
ing danger. Again the long, deep howl, this 
time nearer and more distinct. She turned to 
Ford with an imploring gesture. 
" “ rr . fight 3 it, if py Ag 
8," he mly. “Can you shoot, 
Tinette ?” _— ' 

The girl nodded. 

**Taen take my pistols from my belt. Here ; 
—S are too numb to shoot.” 

ord raised himself painfally to a sitting 
postare, and Tinette did ac she was told. 

“They are coming straight towards us. 








ee 


They cannot help but flad us,” he said, as the 
moathing of the brates grew near and louder. 

Saddenly he realised that the girl was stand- 
ing before him, as if to shield bim with her 
own body from the impending attack. 

* Come,” he said, almost roughly, ‘' sit down 
on the ground behind me, here." 

When ashe had placed herself thus, Ford 
threw off one of the blankets and drew it up 


over her. 

**I do not need it,” she said. 

* Bat you will freeze, too, in this wind, and 
then neither of as can shoot.” 

Juet then, in placing the blanket about her, 
he chanced to touch her bare foot. 

* Tinette! Tinette, do you never wear 
shoes? Are not your feet very cold?” 

Without waiting for an answer, he took her 
feet in his hande and began to chafe them. 
The action restored the circulation in himself, 
and his hands began to feel less numb, 

‘‘ Perhaps I oan handle one pistol now. Let 
me have one, Tinette,” he said. 

Then they waited, huddled close together 
beneath the blankets, while the wind shrieked 
and whistled about them, 

The wolves howled nearer and nearer. 

‘¢ Are you afraid, Tinette?” 

**Ohn! I don't know! They are very ter- 
rible!"’ 

‘\ I will protect you, Tiaette. Iam stronger 
now.” 

He put an arm about her waist and drew 
her closer to him, She did not resist. He felt 
her warm breath upon his cheek. 

‘* We may never see the morning, Tinette,” 
he said. ‘‘ Will you kiss me?” 

She turned her face to hiv. 

There was a rashing of feet and the gleam- 
ing of venomous eyes through the night. 

**Hold steady, Tinette, while I fire,” he 
whispered. 

Bavg went the sharp, quick bark of the 
pistol, and the leader of the pack tumbled dead, 
twenty fees away. The rest recoiled for a 
moment, and then came on again with vicious 
growls and ensppings. ° 

“ Take the foremost,” said Ford. “‘We may 
both have to fire together presently, and I 
want to be sure your aim is true.” 

Tinette waited steadily until the leader was 
even nearer than before. Then she fired, and 
there was one wolf less confronting them. Ia 
the momentary lull that followed, Ford passed 
his cartridges to Tinette. 

“T will empty mine now, and you must 
load it'as quickly as you can.” 

When the pack charged again, he fired five 
shots in rapid succession, and drove them 


es away. 

‘If no more come up, I think we shall soon 
be safe,” he said, as he changed pistols with 
Tinette. ; 

‘Are you afraid?” he asked again, a 
moment later. 

‘Tam not afraid with you. You make me 
brave.” . 

Another charge and another volley, with 
what result Ford could only guess from the 
yelping and howling of the hurt brates, drove 
the to a distance and made them more 
cautious. Uatil grey dawn the attacks were 
continued, until finally all that were left 
skulked away. 

The excitement and danger of the fight had 
made Ford forget his hurt, but when that was 
over the reaction came. He was very weak, 
and the cold chilled him more than it had 
done before. Tinette saw this, and drew the 
blanket close to protect him from the wind, 
and wound her warm arms about him, and 
pillowed his head tenderly. He wanted to 
sleep, but she knew the danger of that, and so 
kept him awake by talking and singing, and 
every now and then sending a pistol shot of 
toward the howling wolves. 


* « « y * 


The ficat thing that the men at the ranch 
saw, when they turned out the next morning, 
was Tinette’s pony, saddled and bridied, 
quietly nibbling banch grass outside the 





| corral, This was at once reported to MoPher- 


son, and he come out half dressed. 

“Where's Tinette? Has any one seen 
| oo Did any one see her ride yester- 

y ” 

Receiving no answer to his inquiries, Mo- 
Pherson strode rapidly over to Luis's hut and 
pushed open the unlatohed door. 

‘None of the boys come back last night,” 
said Tom Elkins, standing beside him. ‘‘ The 
storm probably made trouble, and they stayed 
to help the herders.” 

* Yes, but Tinette ?’’ demanded McPherson, 
impatiently, 

**Rode out to meet her father—you know 
she often does that—and——"’ 

“ And what?" 

“It wasa wicked night. Perhaps we had 
better ride and see."’ 

In ten minutes, every available man, & 
dozsn in all, were in the saddle and bad 
formed front a mile wide. Then they began 
riding in great zigzag waves across the 
prairie, soanning every inch of the ground. 

MoPherson was the first to draw rein. He 
bad descried something—he hardly dared to 
ask what it might bs—away off upon his left. 
After an instant’s pause, he drove his spurs 
deeper into the pony’s flanks and rode forward 
like the wind. 

As he approached, he saw T:netie half lying 
upon the ground. 

“‘ My poor girl!” he murmured through his 
shut teeth, 

Ag he drew nearer he saw a heap of biankets 
lying near her feet. 

‘* Thank Heaven, she has had some protec- 
tion through this awfal night!” 

Taen, as he came atill nearer, he saw that 
she had Ford's head in her lap and that he 
himself was sheltered beneath the blankets, 
Inatinctively, and with a curse, his hand went 
to his pistol-belt. 

“‘ The ecroundrel ! ’’ he muttered. 

Then he saw the dead bodies of the wolves, 
-—_ the firm mouth set in a grim, harsh 
smile. 

If he had been alone he would have turned 
back and helped them ; as it was, he could not 
help but go on. 

When he had heard their story, he coursed 
himeelf for a brute. He had his men make a 
litter for Ford and carry him carefally back 
to the ranch. All that were not needed for 
that he sent on to give aid to Luis and the 
herders. Tinette he took before him on his 
own pony. and rode swiftly homeward. 

‘** You are a brave girl! '’ he said ; and then 
he repeated, again and again: ‘' You are a 
brave girl!” 

He felt that somthing was dae her and due 
Ford, because he had misjadged them even for 
an instant. He tried to be gracious and more 
kindly than ever to them both, but somethin 
rankled in his heart. What it was he coul 
hardly tell. 

Ford recovered slowly from his hurt and the 
—_ of hia exposure, and Tinette nursed 

im. 

When he was well enough he decided to go 
home—back Ea3t—for a while at least. Mo 
Pherson approved of his decision. 

‘You are hardly tough enough for this life 
anyway,’ he said, ‘‘and there's not much ont- 
come to is.” 

Somehow he was glad Ford was going, 
although the boy had been a good deal of help 
to him one way and another. 

Saying good. bye to Tinette, Ford felt would 
be a diffisult thing to manage; bathe did it 
brusquely before them all. 

“Good bye, Tinette,” he said. ‘‘I am going 
to write to you when I get home.” 

Then he was off. 

Matters went on at the ranch very much ag 
before. It was noticed that MoPaerson spent 
more time smoking and talking with old Luis 
than he had ever done before. He, in tarn, 
noticed that Tinette was quieter, that she 
dressed more carefally, she wore shoes now, 
and that she seemed more womanly in every 
way. 
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Atter a while the letter.came.that Ford had 
promised. Tinette took it and bid it in her 
bosom, Then she-told Luis that che wanted 
40,.go up to the sisters at Galveston. The 
old man wondered, and consented. There 
were many things about Tinette that he did 
not understand. 

The sisters. found her an industrious pupil. 
She atudied incessantly.that she might-learn 
torread and to write. As soonas she could 


smanege to epell ont a few worda-she opsned 


the letter, 

What she expacted to find there I donot 
know. As it was, she found only that which 
ahe. might have asked any one.to.read for‘her. 
He was home, and well and happy,and wad 
soon to ba married, He should mever forget 
the little Tinette wha had saved his life. And 
he sent her a picture of the woman.he was to 
marry. 

Aa I have gaid, I don’t know whai Tinstte 
had expected. Some.tittle trinklet, «maybe, 
for a keepsake. 

She-told she-sietera she was:tired. of study, 
and so Luis brought her home,.and ahevtook 
up-the old routine.again. A. dozen times. Mo- 
Paerson found himself on: the point. of saying 
something foolish to-her; but.he knew his 
cbance was gone, and-s0 refrained. 

As for Luis, when he thonght Tinette did 
not notice, he looked on her.in sad perplexity. 
Oaoce he said to McPherson : 

‘Something has bewitched Tinette. Toat 
Ford, Ithink. What could he have done:to 
her? If I had him here——” 

And the old man's fingers clenched with 
Ominious suggeation. 








FACETIA. 


WHEN angty count ten before you speak. 
When very angry count thecost. . 

Tre man who strikes an attitude imagines 
that he is making a great hit. 

Many a warm lover of mature finds after 
martiaze that he is wedded to art. 

A “carstyut” is the story that another 
fellow tells. 

Men: are.always willing 40 depreciate your 
good qualifications, and to imitate your bad 
ones. 

Tr is waid, “He laughs beat who: laugha 
last.” It-may be so; bathe -bas Jess time to 
enjoy himself, 

Tr does reem strange that the more light 
you put on some men’s characters the blacker 
they appear. 

Tre msn who points ont our fankta’to ne‘ia 
& true friend ; bat we feel that’ we shonld like 
to kick him ail the same. 

Wauen you find a woman who thinks her husa- 
band ia the wisest man who ever lived, you 
find one who hasn’s been to school much. 

‘'Dors Giblets move in the beat society?” 
“Yes; os has to move. He never pays his 
rent, 

Tue Boston Girl: “Did you-ever fallin 
love?"”" The Chicago Girl: ‘Fall? Not 
much—I jnst jumped into it,” 

Tomson: “ Does your wife open your letters, 
Johnson?” Johnson: ‘Never unlevs they 
are marked ‘private.’ 

Now there ia Leucanthemum vulgare! You 
can‘bet’your life it is an ox eye daisy, Books 
on'botany eay 60. 

Amy: “ Yon know Mr. Codling claims to be 
a self made man.” Mabel: “ Does he? Why, 
I didn’t even know that he-was finished yet,” 

An old bachslor dsolares that it is pleasant 
always to hava two babies in the house, becanse 
-_ cries so loud that you can’é.hear the 

r. 


A Spromt Ooccaston: Jotuny: ‘Do you 
Say your prayers overy night?" -Jdintmy: “I 
ee I've gotter sleep ia the foitiing. 

ed.” 





San: “ Will you take a part in our theat- 
Xioala?’”’ He: “Aw—weally—I—aw—should 
so like to. What shall I take?’ She: 
“ Tiokets.”’ 

‘'Gotne to ba.mazried next Thureday? I 
congratulate-you, eld-boy! Who's to bebeat 
man?” ‘ Bestman? By.Jove!.me !" cried 
F weddy, highly iadignant, 

A cornnrspospent asks : ‘* Would you.or-any 
of your many readers inform a constant 
reader how to dearn to iplay the ‘finte?” 
‘\Notif-we know ourselves,” 

Mrs Gapp: “ You@onotshow your fat 
all.” Mrs. Gabb (delighted): ‘Don's 1?” 
Mrs. Gadd: ** No: I -geeyou've soratched it 


‘out of your family Bible.” 


He: “Tf you didn't love mie; why ‘did you 
marry me?" She: “Wéll, when you pro- 
you said Iwas an angél, and I'd heard 

that‘ people should marry their 

Extsact fzom a novel: “The notary, 
meanwhile, ag.was his.onstom, walked up and 
dewn the garden,-with ‘hia hands on his back, 
eagetly perusing a newspaper.” 

‘‘Dip Spudley break.in. that colt he wae 
going to.0n.Satarday.?” “‘‘No;.he tried, but 
only succeeded :in .brewking.the dogcaré and 
his own leg.” 

Scnooreran: “ Please, teacher, Willie Win- 
hlos kiesed-me at reodss to:'day.” Aged teacher : 
* Send him to me at once.’ ‘* Why, teacher, 
I didn't-know you kissed,” 

‘Some ofthese days a weary and belated 
traveller will finda railway ticket office isa 
bureau’ of information instead of a holy of 
holies. The shock will kill him. 

Tuene is no reward, no success, no general 
‘reooguition ‘that can give a ‘woman sath a 
feeling of utter content as the knowledge that 
Some one person ia sati¢fied ‘with all she does, 

Mr, Hicurotizr: “So this ia the cup that 
cheers -but does ‘not inebriate."' Miss Good- 
family: Yes, and that’s the reason so few 
gentlemen know anything abont it.” 

Srreet Pgracnen: “ [now ask, brethren, 
whatwan E-do:to ‘move you—what shall I do 
te move you-in this world.of wickedness?” 
Arry: "Send.round ithe ’at, guv'nor that'li 
move’em.”’ 

Arver disoussing the peculiarities of absent 
friends, one lady observéd that. she had a 
niece nt Girton who-had no legs and never 
went to bed. It seems she only-has “limbs,” 
and only retires.” 

“T ranx I shall-bring vp my ‘boy to:follow 
the sea for a livelihood.” “Why have you 
ettled: on that?'' ‘I¢:geema ‘to tba the only 
industry in which one is not expected to begin 
atthe bottom.” 

Counsen: “Then you ‘think he ‘struck you 
with matice aforethought?’’ Witress (in- 
dignantly): ‘*I’ve told you’ ‘twice he hit me 
with a briok. There wasn’t no mallets nor 
nothing of the kind about.” 

Hossayp : *Onr coachman wants a week 
off to get married.” Wife: “Well, you ain't 
going to give it to him, arsyou?" Husband: 
‘*Yes; why uot? I don’t see why he should 
be exempt from suffering misery,” 

“ Tun trouble with this family,” blubhered 
Johnny, immediately after a brigf. but spirited 
interview with hia father, “ia ‘that there's a 
deal too much paternalism in iis form of 
government!” 

Cuntosrry is a-thing tha’ makes as leokover 
other people's effaire and overlook our.own. 
Kenoorates represandiog-curicsity, caid: “It 
.is-as rade so0.intradeinso-ancther man’s house 
with your eyes az with, your-feet.”’ 

‘Mars. ‘Srevoxit affents the antique in-her 
-house decoration.” ‘‘ Yes, she told me tbe 
other day that she was heartbroken. beocance 
she could not get:the shades-of ‘her ancestors 
for the parlour windows,” 

Cashier : ‘80 you pronodnoe your signa- 
fare on‘that-oheckia forgery? Are) you'sure 
you did not write if?” Depositor: ‘Cer. 
tainty. I conldn't make sach a scrawl as 
that, even with a bank pex,” 





Tue quickest way to redace liquid measure 
to dry measure is to take a quart of nitro. 
glycerine and ‘hit it with a hammer. ‘You 
will then have a ton or more débria, yourself 
included. 

‘Barus, when: a hen sits.on an egg three 
weeks and it don’s hatch, is the egg apoiled.?" 
“ Agan article of diet the egg is henceforward 
a.failare, but.as a of. testimonial ‘it ic 
atrikipgly. aromatic and ex * 

Soe it hurts yon, arog ME a the surgeon, 
83: he.spplied:the splints » *SOry 
»all you want to. You will feel. better.” 
‘Thank . yon, dootor,” . the _ little 
postage. ‘\I never weep. It wrinkles the 

ace,” 

Mavp: ‘She isa woman who has.suffered 
ao great. deal) for. her -belicfs.” Eishel: Dear 
me! What are her belicfa?" ‘' She, believes 
that.ehe oan. wear a No. 3 shee.on a No. 6 
feos, and a -twonty-threc-inch .corse).on a 
-thixty-ineh-waist,” 


“Daring,” g@aid: the young man, mt 


eyes are like diamonis, your :lipa like " 
eyour teeth like pearls, and your bair ‘like 
jot——" “George,” she interrnpted, ** re. 
member that you work ina:jewelleryetore, 
Don't talk shop." 

Tovnrst: “My ‘little man, can “you~ tél} 
~what o'clock itis ?”’ Little Rstic: ‘Beetve 
o'clock.” Tourist; ‘' Not later than that?” 
Littl Rustic: ‘“Eeaever gets any later than 
twelve in this little one hoss town, As*eeon 
agit is'twelveit goce right back toone-again.” 

‘* Henry, @o you know that your ‘hair ‘is 
getting thin, an@ thavyou will soon be entirely 
bald'if-you do not stop wearing your that ‘in the 
house?” “ That's all right, Anns, Have 
you wever noticed that bald. headed menalways 
get to*the front 7" 

Easy To Brureve: T¢ ie said that cheas was 
played one hundred and fitty years 
Christ,” observed the deliberate player. ‘It 
must ba older," reptiei the impatient one, 
‘for I’ve been waiting sincs 150 2 c.’‘for you to 


make a move,” 


A creat deal depends upon the point of view 
from which one looks at anything, The 
cowardly soldier who, while rpm gh 
‘the rear, was asked by an Cfficer,‘' 
you running away from ‘the fists?” Ye- 
plied, ‘‘ I’m ranning oxuse I can't fly,”’ knew 
his own business best. 

‘‘ A pounp of cork,” said Mr. Wickwire, who 
ia fond of repeating newspaper ecience, ‘is 
soffilseient to 8 $ a man in the water.’ 
“ How long?” asked hia wife. “Eh?” “I 
said, how long? You know.he.would starve to 
ey on such & diet in lesa than a weskif.on 

n le" 

Portceman : “ Look here, young man,you've 
been hangin’ round-here for.over an honr, and 
your aetions is suspicious.’’ Mr, Yourg: 
husband, who has been a father for jaet ten 
days, and ia loitering outeide a chemist’ 


»shop: “That's all right. I’m waiting until 


there’s no one in the shop, so's I can go inand 
bay & feeding: bottle.” 

Ar a long row of bathing machines an in- 
poxtant.young.man walked up to tue-door of 
one of. the compartments, and, knocking at 
he same, -testily inquired; ‘‘ When are you 
going.to get-those troneers-on?'’ ‘There was 
a faint giggle, and a silvery voies replied : 
‘tWhen I get amarried, I suppose.’ The 
young man fainted. He had mistaken the 
door. 

“ Beantifol, beautifal sitken bair |’’ Philip 
murmured fondly, toying ‘lovingly with 
one of her nut-brown tresses, ‘Soft: ag the 
plamage of an angel's wing; light as the 


 thistle-down ‘that dances on the-summier Bir ; 


the shimmer of sunset, she glitter of yellow 
gold, the rich, red brown of autumnal forest 
blend in entrancing beanty -inise——" And 
jnat then it came off in his hands, and be 
forgot what to say nex’. Thete.was a-moment 
of profound silence, and then Autelia took it 
from him, and went out of she room. with it. 


| Wien she came back he was-goze. 
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SOCTETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tus Dachess of Albany isvon a visit- at her 
old’ home "the Coust of Waldeck 

Her Royal Highness is acoompanied by her 
children. 

Tus. ‘habit go .gerierally ‘prevalent among: 
women-—<the trick of shutting bureau drawers | 
with the imec—is apt to be followell by:serious: 
lameness. 

Tue King of Denmark-is about to! procecd, 
to Wiesbaden “for ‘his annual otre, and ‘the: 
Qaeen and the Princess of ‘Wales ani her! 

ate going to 'Gnunien on’a visit to! 

the Dake and. Duchess of Cumberland. 

"Women’aa ‘dimmer :tasters'in’ Paris'spend a’ 

) by each day in visiting oni, tasting 

iehes intended for.dinner. They new 
waywaridosuggest improvements'in: cooking. 

Tue French bicycling costumes for ladies 
consists of a tunic and knickerbookers made, 
exactly like those worn-by mon, sxospt shat! 
the tani¢‘feminine isa little longer than that! 
worn’ by "mmen. 

Panistan Jadies-take.the centre seam of. their 
long ekirts,; raive it' within a few “inches ol'the: 
waist, and secure it ‘there with a fancy pio, 
producing .thua .a .rational kind of w 
skirts, which shows jast the edge of the dainty 
petticoat below. 

THe young German Kutser‘igrealty becom. 
ing. Very eerious insonvenisncs.in Europe, 
owing to-his. mad .creze- for paying visits to 
people without-even pruging foria moment'to 
consider ‘whether ‘he is ‘wanted, ‘or ‘will'be 
weloome.there or-the reverie. 

Tae condition of King’ Otto of ‘Bavaria “is: 
more deplorable thamever. ‘He-is- quite unable 
to recognise any of his attendants, and*can 
only be peranaded to ‘take food with ‘the 
utmostdifficalty, He-remains for hours-and 
sometimes duys in the same‘ potifion, and hia 
niésdicalattendants are in daily expedtation of 
hia death, as. he is losing, strength rapidly. 

Tae Queen's Edinburgh granddaughters are 
not going to be spoils by any bigoted notions 
of oreéd or faith. DachessAlfted io a Greek 
Oatholio, the Dake is a Broad Protestant, 
their \ clflest daughter is betrothed cto ma 
Romaniet ; and as ‘regards ‘the ‘other girls, 
their réligiong education has, doubtless, been 
liberal. 

Parntess Vicronra Katona, Orown Princess 
of Hawaii, who has jast finished a, course of 
study ata schcol4dn Northamptonshire, is, .it 
is said, soon to become'a pupil'at Weéllestey 
Coillegs. She .is well spoken of, and is a 
favourite with her schoolmates. Her father 
was Scotch. 

Tae popolarity of the ribbon -streamer is 
already on the wane, Not-only hasg:it-been 
approptiated by all ‘sorts ard conditions of 
women to the verge of vulgatity, but the 
ladies: bave discovered that.a yard or more .of 
ribbon, with a high wind, quite: the reverses 
of ploturesque, as it spprosches ‘the #fii- 
culoue, 

Tue last: portrais of thelittle Kingol'S 
ia extremely pretty, and ttmn none 
ing by his mother’s eide dressed in.a-black 
velvet Fauntleroy euit. Qaeen Christina is 
in black, as Her Majesty still wears slight 
mourning for her husband, the late King 
Alphonso XII, The present Kingis delighted 
to be in the country again, and is always with 
his youngest and favourite sister, the’ ta 
Maria Theresa, and His small Majesty is 
&) present -having lessons «in ridimg sand 
trioyoling, and shows great sptitude 
both accomplishments, Queen Christina's 
eldest Gaughter, the Pfinoess of Autcriag, ‘ia.a 
very sedate litsle girl of eleven years of age, 
and prefers walking with'ber Hwugli#h and 
Auatrian governesses, Miss Etta Hoghs'ard 
Franleia Paola, to joining in the romps of 
her young brother and eister. All these 
onii@ren*are well brougitt mp-and are not in 
the lexgt epoils, 


Tae populafion of the world is neatly 1,500 
one, 


Pyrmont. | milli 


Pour «millions‘of-steelipeng-are used up in 
‘the world daily. 

Tax authentic. history of China. commenced 
‘8 000-years's 0, 

Nzanrcy forty-six thousand men desert’from 
‘the German army ‘every twelve months. 

Tax water of the:ecean: contains gold at the 
‘wate of One-grain, or about twopence worth, to 
every ton. A*t‘this‘rate a thousand cubic feet 
of ooean -water..containa about four shillings’ 
worth of gold. If4be ovean “has an’ average 
‘depth of one mile, though it «is — 
"greater, ‘it contains gold enough ‘to furn 
£3'000.000 to ‘every man, woman, ati child in 
-all the world. 





‘GEMS. 


Tar-man who pnts ‘heart in his work ‘will 
always have work to put-heart.in. 

Tuerre is no condition in lifeso low but’ may 
have hopes. There is none 20 high but may 
have fears. 

As riches and hononr forsake a man, we 
discover him to:be.a fool, bat nobody could 
find it out in‘hia prosperity. 

Tue golden moments‘in the stream of life 
rush past us, and:we see nothing but sand ; the 
angela come to visit. us, and we only know 
them when they are:gone, 

From childhood and its earliest days men 
need to be drawn-and to be thrast upward. 
Pain and sorrow ‘are the thrustings, the 
pushes as it'were. Joys, acting upon desire, 
draw men upward. Pain, from behind, pushes 
them up. Pain is not'an evil, ‘it*ia-a great 
good; and a furfan being created without 
any more susceptibility to pain than the 
lower and duller animals ‘have would be 
worthless, absolutely worthless. 





HOUSHHOLD TREASURES. 


Sronaz Cake’ Puppina.— Slice some large, 
stale. sponge cakes. Batter some.moulds,,and 
fill them: as for bread.and butter pudding, 
with ‘alternate thin layers of any sort‘of jam. 
Overthis pour ‘some plain custard, and 
»it.in. the oven. 

Goosrnrrrres mx Syrur.—Take the largess 
green gooseberries to be got when they are 
‘their fall size but not*ripe, Ont them scross 
-the top and half-way. down.into four petals. 
‘Pake ont the seeda:very.carefally not4o break 
theskins. Then take fine'long’ thorne, ‘scrape 
them, and skewer the gooseberries .one over 
the other, throwing them into ‘water as 
.aithey are strung. .Then put them. into a 
pre pan with an eqaal'weight.of white 
rsuger. Boil them until they are ‘clear, and 
‘then put them‘into pots for use. They-are 
) pretty for a dessert, 

Vecrrante Sour, Mines roughly six‘onions, 
three carrots, one turnip, two lettuces or a 
cabbage, and two leeks; wash and dry these 
well, Melt.three ounces of clarified .dripping 
ina large pan, add the ‘minced vegetables, 
cover the pan, and’ tova its contents over the 


for | fire till well mixed, then.add.a quart anda 


half of-water. -Let it come:to the boil inthe 
anoovered pan ; season ‘and ‘ekim well. Boil 
dtrall-for halt an hour,: then ‘cover the pan 
hagain, drew it ‘to the side’of the stove, and let 
it-simmer for an hour or bo till she vegetables 
pare thoroughly cooked, Now take shree 40 
four ounces of stale bread, slice diagonally. 
Lay the’bread so sliced in a hot turecn, pour 





the boiling eoup upon it, and serve very hos, 


Tae Frenoh artillery is ‘horsed with dark 
and white'‘horser alternately. 


Tne natives 6f Damasous ara said to oall 
drunken men victims of “the English 
disease.” 


A:nrcext invention ia shoe with a hinged 
sole for the purpose of facilitating putting it 
onor off, 

Ix California peach trees are successfully 
grafted with rosehnds, ‘thus producing groves 
of red, white and pink roves. 

Tae French War Office has provided for the 
enrollment of between aix thousand and seven 
‘thousand bicyolists in. war. 

Fisa are not eo cold -as is generally .aup- 
posed, The\normal temperature of a. fish ic: 
77 degrees, thatof a man 98 1-2. degrees, 

Tne firet London directory was printed in 
1667, and sontained'sixty-four pages, with the 
names of 1,790 persons or firma, 

TnstanTaNgous photography has revealed 
the fact that the former method of represent- 
ing lightning as a fiery zigzag was entirely 

ie. 
Tue Legislative Assembly of Styria, in 
Auvtria, has‘ passed a law- forbidding ‘poor 
people to marry without a epecial license from 
the authorities. : 

Tuere are engraved -stones.in the Britiak 
Museum showing that the fashions in gar- 
ments and:headgear of the women of Babylon 
cwere about the same as thore now prevailing. 

A aneat Anstrian specialists has demon- 
Sirated that’in' countries where no cow's milk 
is used, there ia no tuberculosis, but-that .in 
every country where cow's milk, butier, and 
cheese are used,-consumption and its kindred. 
diseases are prevalent, 

Proriz ‘in the country who are annoyed ‘by 
‘flies should’*remember that clastera.of clover, 
if hung ina room and left to dry and shed 
their perfame through the air, will drive away 
more flies than stioky saucers of treacle and 
other fly.trapa and fly-papers can ever collect. 

Tae: women of Hangary sre erect, vigorous, 
with fine figures, small feet, pretty hands, 
rich complexions, and are said’ to be among 
the most beautifal women in the’ world, They 
are fond of athletio sports and are. especially 
-geacefal walkers, 

Tue Mormons, it appears, finding life in 
Utah no'longer worth the'living, owing to'the 
stringent way in which the lawa condemning 
polygamy are enforosd, have acquired a large 


Wake | tract. of country in Mexico and are onthe 


point of migrating thither. 

Tur telegraph authorities -in many cities 
in France have come‘to the conclusion ‘that 
the bicycle can be utilized most advan- 
sageously in the prompt delivery of messages, 
andthe. telegraph messengers are being pro- 
vided with ‘‘eafeties,"’ 

Diamonp is used to ont diamond, and with 
‘regard ‘to the fires proness of cutting, two 
diamonds are mounted.on. sticks cr holders. 
The operator, taking one in each hand, uses 
an angle of one .gem to ous off or reduce-the 
‘angles of the other, and in ‘this way the 
natural angles of the stones are removed, the 
dust being caught up for subsequent use. 

How.to.change the colonr of white flowers.is 
#aidto bave been discovered a few months 
since’by the merest acditent, A young work- 
girl who was employed in making artificial 
bloasome’for a millinery firm had a bunch of 
white pinks.given her while.she was at work, 
and.in order.to keep them from fading placed 
them in a glaes of water strongly impregnated 
with a green pigment she bad been using in 
her business. Some hours Jater she dizoovered 


that the whise petals had sgeumed a faint 


tinge of green. Awaiting developments she 


left them'in*the giass all night, ond nextd 
found ‘them all transforme 


into a beautiful, 





bright arsenic green, 


Neate Pewne 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exisz.—Decliaed with thanks. 
Manovraits.—Music type was invented in 1502. 


Parerry PensLtors,—Wait Sanday, 1893, will fall on 
May 21. 


Lorp OsrsHam.—The Marquis of Linsdowne fs the 
present Viceroy of India. 


Bavcs.—The owner of adog must take out a license 
tn his own name. 


Ovarovus Kitty.—The maiden name of the Dachess of 
Portiand is Winnifred Dallas Yorke. 


T. W.—The price of the 4 Ib, loaf in November, 1846, 
was 11}1.,, and in May, 1847. 


Distrtss.—An illigitimate son cannot be legally com- 
pelle to support efther of his parents. 


Jack.—A debt cannot be recovered if it has not been 
acknowledged within six years. 


Topprs.—The G.W.R. has a mileage of 2,491 miles fn 
working order, and the L. and N. W. 1,877 miles. 


Eorrn.—There is no amount “annually pald by the 
Btate as an endowment for the Church of Bngland.” 


A D 0.—Anyone can make a will. Forms ob‘atnable 
at law stationers or Savings Banks for sixpence. 


M.rtiz.—No Queensland mall steamer has been 
wrecksd or missing lately. Waat you have been told is 
idle gossip. 


Sica :0L-Gtrt.—The son of a soldier fs “ not compelled 
2 be : soldier,” although he may have been born in 
rracks, 


Inpepewpent.—Visite for pleasure to the Suez Canal 
or e Red Sea should be made during our winter 
months. 


Roprzat.—The Isle of Man is 33 miles long, 12 broad ; 
from 4 to 20 miles distant from England, Ssotland and 


A Dupors.—It the property was left to the widow 
absolutely, {¢ would, on her death without a will, go to 


her next-of- kin. 


Os mm Taovs.z.—A wife, on separating from her 
husband, msy teke with her everything which was her 
own ore m 


Liowet.—No use; the thing is so difficult to manage 
a even hatters rarely underteke to cleanse men's 


Rapicat.—It is generally understxod that Mr. Glad- 
stone was offered a peerage on resigning the Premier- 
ehip in 1885 No, to your second question. 


Ouar.iz.—You are late in deciding to go to Canada. 
Winter will be on you before you have had time to settle 
down. It is to be hoped you are going out to friends, 


Faank —If a iicense has been taken ont for a dog by 
{ta owner he may leave the dog with person to 
keep ; but the license is not transferable 


Awxiots To Kxow.—We cannot tell. We don’t even 
know what boat {s referred to. There are scores of wrecks 
every year, and except you assist us we cannot 
the special one you are in search of. 


P. 8. D.—The Vendome Pillar was erected by the first 
Na to commemorate his successful campaign in 
A Communists destroyed it, butit has since been 


Discustsp.—A person who "' finds” a dog Ja legally 
bound to give it up, on demand, to the rightful owner, 
and hs cannot legally any payment for keep, feed, 
or advertising. 

B. ¥. T.—1. Ason may be legally a “‘lodger” at the 
house of his parents. 2. Tv obtatn a vote a “ lodger” 
must ocoupy a room or rooms worth £10 a year if let 
utfarntshed. 


LrztTs.—1. The tournament at Ezlinton Castle took 
place on 29‘h Auguat, 1889. 2 It was an occasion fn 
iteelf, an affair arranged for the amusement of those 
who took part In it, 


Hecror.—It you allow the crest of the former owner 
to remain on the carriage you have bought—whether it 
is used privately or for hire—you become Hable for the 
duty on armorial bearings. 


Hanyvan.—The English pronunciation of the modern 
Grecian line which terminates each stanza of Lord 
Byron's ‘' Maid of Athens” is ‘' Zoay mou, sos agapo.” 
The line means: “' My life, I love you.” 


Vicrmm —It {8 reported that fn some inebriate 
asylams oranges have proved an ¢ ffi sient substitute for 
alcohol, patients sucking the juice of them abundantly 
every time the thirst for liquor comes upon them. 


Anxious Ong.—If you have any regard for the young 
lady, and desire to know her rentiments towards you, 
ask her frankly snd without hesitation. This is the 
manly way and will always prove best in the long run. 

T. A. T.—The sun is above the horfzon for precisely 
the same length of time In June 19*h, 20th, and 21st; 
in other words, these sre the three longest days of the 
year, and as only one is desired by the public the last of 
the three fs choren. 

Vovracrr.—There is no cure for sea-sickness, but 48 
pag of antipyrine, divided into three parte, are to be 

aken each of three days before sailing, the 
a'ter satling is declared to be an almost certain preventa- 
: ve ofthe malady. Any chemi-t can make vp the mfx- 
re, 


In a Fix.—lf a pledge is destroyed or 
fire, the pawnbroker will be bound to pay the value 
the pledge after deducting the amount of the loan 
eee S Se oe ee ee 

amount of the loan. We give you the words of 
regulations. 

Inate Fatuer.—If your fourteen- 
to allow his moustache to grow, 
——— 


FgBeg 


3 
ip! 
ith 


not so fcolish as he is generally called, 
stories told about his stupidity are alanders. 


For 8 nth Australia the time for arrival is from May to 
October; Tasmania, September to November; New 
S ath Wales, same; Victoria, same; Western Australia, 
September ; Queensland, April to October. 


Mrraypa.—Milan, Italy, is very ancient. It was 
founded in 400 B.c , and was Inbabited by many of the 
Roman emperors who embellished it from time to time. 
It may interest you to learn, if not before aware of it, 
that Virgil studied In Milan, which has been succes- 
sively in possession of Spain and Austria, and France. 
It remained in the possession of Austria until 1859. It 
is the third city In a!ze fn Italy. 


ONE WAY OF PROPOSING. 


Over the balasters bends a face, 
Darlingly sweet and beguiling ; 

Somebody stands in careless grace, 
And watches the picture, amiling. 


Tired and sleepy. with drooping head, 
I wonder why she lingers i . 
And when all the good-nights are said, 

Why somsbody holds her fingers. 


Holds her fingers and draws her down, 
Suddenly growing bolder, 
her loose hair drops {ts mavses brown 
Like a mantle ovor her shoulder. 


Over the batuster soft and fair 
Brush his cheeks like a feather ; 
Bright browa tresses and dusky hair 

Moet and mingle 





There's a question avked, there's a swift caress, 
She has flown like a bird frem the hallway ; 
But over the balusters drops a Yes 
That shall brighten the world for him alway. 


Bornrrep —The chief engineer Is not allowed to take 
his wife with him {n a cargo ship, but the owners may 
sanction the arrangement by entering the woman as 
stewardess; that gets rid of any complication that 
- . 


Orrizen.—The last census showed the population of 
England and Wales to be—males, 14 050,620; females, 
14,950,898. It is estimated that takirg the whole 
population of the earth the nomber of males and 
females born is about equal, but nN me rw ny oben 
in different countries varies, new ements having a 
ey & aes and old countries a majority of 
omales. 


Faivorovus Nett.—Much cf the slang of the day 
comes from the low drinking-shop, the gutter, and the 
jail, Itis not fit for the use of young ladies under any 
 aenrenye 3; by oy | content — ” 0! 
language of conversa they run no being con- 
sidered Indelicate or " fast.” Boglish unadorned is still 
adequate for the exvressfon of even those complicated 
thoughts that pass through a lovely maiden’s brain. 


A Lovare Morner —There is nothing, so far as can be 
learned, which will keep a child's hair fine and soft. 
Some dren whose hair cue — babyhood is 
exquisite, will, as they grow older, have a very coarse 
and unmanageable growth. This is usually a sign of 
good health and vitality, and, the 


especially in case 
& boy, need not oecasion uneasiness. It would bs much 
better to cut the hair, as it will probably grow more 
obstinate as the child becomes older. 


Exquiner.—Kissing the hands of great men was a 
Grecian custem. Kissing was a mode of salutation 
among the Jews—1 Sam. x. 1, &:. The “ kiss of 
charity,” or ‘‘boly kiss,” commanded in the Scriptures, 


cogpized by the Greek Church snd some others. Kissing 
the Pups's foot, or the cross on his slipper, began with 
Adrian I, or Leo IIL, at the close of the eighth centary. 


Smoxer —Nicotine fs an acrid alkaloid contained in 
the tobacco plant; it is also contained in the 





burning 
leaves. It is highly poisonous, a single drop ae 
suffi fent to poison a large dog. N'c tine is so calle 
| after Joho N'cot, a French courtier and writer, who in 
the sixteenth century was rent as ambassador to 
Portugal, from which c’untry he brought the tobacco 
p’ant. and the Frencb, out of compliment to b’m, called 
! st nicotiana, 
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length 
1,852 feet, and the roadway in the centre 
ee mark. Itwas fm 1841, 
1845, having been it without 
ing or im tothe navigation. The 
=e nearly 11,000 tons, and the entire 
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razors, which he 


hign up in his room 
ft in a basin filled with ' 


had of copying the son 

morning he went out 

commenced to make the experiments which resulted s0 
suc Aad 
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